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THE ETHICS OF CRITICISM. 


A Worp To Str WALTER BESANT. 


Dogberry: You shall also make no 
noise in the streets; for the Watch to 
babble and talk, is most tolerable and 
not to be endured. . . . If you meet 
a thief you may suspect him, by virtue 
of your office, to be no true man, and 
for such kind of men, the less you 
make or meddle with them, why the 
more is for your honesty!”—Much Ado 
About Nothing. 


When I was editorially informed 
that my article on the “Voice of the 
Hooligan” had “started the dovecots,” 
and that no less a person than Sir 
Walter Besant was “going to reply,” 
I thought I knew the fate in store for 
me at the hands of that good old cus- 
todian of the city’s peace. Long and 
respectfully had I observed the amia- 
ble Knight, becloaked like Dogberry of 
old, and carrying the official staff and 
lanthorn, sallying from the round 
house of the literary watch, with more 
or less decrepit followers at his heels; 
and always, I observed, had his spirit- 
ing been done gently, so that, even 
when he “ran in” a publisher or other 
“malefactor,” he had dismissed him 
speedily with little more than a repri- 
mand. His disposition, I knew, was 
liberal and kindly; so much so that he 
had loudly proclaimed to all young 
citizens that there was no occupation 


easier or more profitable than his own 
daily one of bookmaking, the only en- 
dowments necessary for its pursuit 
being a pen, a sheet of paper, and a 
copy of the Author published monthly! 
His own career had been sunny, and 
had ended, as all the world knew, in a 
knighthood; so it was fitting and nat- 
ural that he should uphold the ways 
of literature as ways of pleasantness 
and profit, and should devote his leis- 
ure to patrolling Grub Street, and pro- 
claiming “All’s well,” through the still 
small watches of the present intellec- 
tual Darkness. 

Knowing this much, if not more, of 
Sir Walter, I rejoiced to hear that I 
was to fall into hands so merciful. My 
treatment would be, I thought, neither 
fierce nor savage; if I were seized and 
taken to durance vile, I should, at 
least, not be beaten black and blue by 
the baton of a mere policeman; there 
would be no handcuff business, and, 
above all, no false swearing, when I 
was brought before the Bench. Yes, 
I said to myself, with the good old lit- 
erary watchman I shall be all right, 
even if he does call on me to “stand” as 
a malefactor! But, alas! I had to discov- 
er that even the best of us is human, 
after all! I had forgotten that on a 
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recent occasion (on the very occasion 
that he was proclaiming garrulously 
that literature was the easiest of all 
trades) I had offended this good man 
deeply.: With my denunciation of the 
literary Hooligan came his opportu- 
nity, and—well, he has taken it to the 
best of his power. Not content with 
calling on me to “stand,” he flatly pro- 
claims me a rogue and a liar! Not sat- 
isfied with disliking my opinions, he 
affirms that they are founded on the 
basest and most selfish of all motives, 
those of envy and disappointed vanity! 
This is so unlike Sir Walter, even Sir 
Walter in a rage, that I scarcely know 
what to make of it; and I am forced to 
the disagreeable conclusion that he, 
like so many worthy souls nowadays, 
has caught the prevailing epidemic and 
grown positively homicidal.’ 

But rightly or wrongfully, justly or 
unjustly, here I stand “charged,” with 
Sir Walter Besant (Lord love him) 
bearing angry witness against me. I 
have disturbed the town’s peace; I 
have wantonly assaulted a good young 
genius of Christian disposition; and 
for the rest I bear a bad character as 
a person of very doubtful literary mor- 
als. Have I anything to say in my 
defence? Marry, yes, a good deal, if 
that worshipful magistrate, the public, 
will listen, and if the dear old watch- 
man will only be quiet, even when I 
accuse him (as I am reluctantly com- 
pelled to do) of malice and false swear- 
ing. 

First, however, let me examine his 
contention that literary people dis- 
grace themselves and their profession 
whenever they say severe and unsym- 
pathetic things about each other. This, 
from a literary person who calmly im- 
putes the basest and meanest of mo- 


1“The Profession of Literature, an Open Let- 
ter to Sir Walter Besant,’’ published in the 
Sunday Special. 

2*‘Ig it the Voice of the Hooligan?” By Sir 
Walter Besant. The Living Age February 17 
1900, 





tives to his opponent, and who taunts 
him from the witness-box with want 
of trade-success and the most despic- 
able of trade-vanity, is rather a rich 
contention to begin with! But let us 
try to ascertain what it means, or, 
rather let me try to make this not too- 
sapient guardian of literary morals see 
what J mean. From the point of view 
of Sir Walter Besant, literature is a 
little ring of amiable and worthy gen- 
tlemen, whose mission it is to make an 
honorable subsistence by writing 
works for the market, and to extend 
to each other, under all circumstances, 
the polite courtesies of their trade- 
union. Their duty is to support each 
other, praise each other, in every way 
be loyal and kindly to each other. 
Members of the medical and legal pro- 
fessions, it is contended, never de- 
nounce each other. We cannot imag- 
ine “the late Lord Coleridge contribut- 
ing articles to the magazines in abuse 
of the late Sir George Jessel (this, by 
the-by, is a little necrologically mixed, 
but such is Deponent’s way), or 
“Bishop Wilberforce attacking Arch- 
bishop Sumner for alleged heresy, 
atheism, or immorality,” or “Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton asking for a dozen 
pages in which to call Millais 
a humbug in art, an_ imposter, 
a corrupter of the popular taste.” 
“Even if these charges were 
proved,” says the witness, “would 
Leighton’s be the hand to write them 
down? No; self-respect, dignity for 
the calling” (please note this phrase) 
“would impose restraint and reticence. 
It is only in literature that the world 
feels no astonishment when one more 
chapter is added to the long list of 
venomous attacks by one author upon 
another.” 

Now, what Sir Walter means is per- 
fectly clear, although the language in 
which he expresses himself is some- 
what difficult to construe. His refer- 
ences, however, are unfortunate, since 
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they chiefly concern individuals less 
noteworthy for candor and originality 
than for prosperous trimming and so- 
cial finesse. One can hardly conceive 
Bishop Wilberforce belonging to any 
ethical forlorn hope, or Sir Frederick 
Leighton sounding the note of any in- 
tellectual revolt. All the men whom 
Sir Walter names as incapable of per- 
sonal discourtesy were, 1 fancy, quite 
as incapable of personal originality or 
heroism; at any rate, if the truth had 
to be told concerning either art or re- 
ligion, one would hardly have selected 
the speaker from among the magnates 
of the English Church or the President 
and Council of the Royal Academy. A 
clique is a clique, whether it is con- 
cerned with the practical business of 
organized Episcopacy, or the equally 
practical business of selling pictures, 
or the quite as practical business of 
producing books for the market; and 
whenever a new thing has to be ut- 
tered to the world, it is seldom or never 
voiced by those who have interests 
vested in the high officialism of any 
prosperous trade union. 

Putting aside Sir Walter's assump- 
tion that personal attacks and accusa- 
tions are altogether confined to litera- 
ture, and that our doctors, lawyers, 
and artists are quite angelically inca- 
pable of expressing their honest opin- 
ion of each other, what follows? That 
the ethics of literature is lower and 
baser than that of medicine, or the bar, 
or pictorial art, and that men of letters 
—men who use the pen—are less gener- 
ous, less dignified, less amiable, than 
the followers of those other professions? 
By no means. Literature, although 
itself only a very small part of life, 
is a much broader and larger part of 
life than either medicine, the bar, or 
art; indeed, it includes all these 
branches of human activity, of only 
one of which, the last, can we say that 
it is something more than a mere pro- 
fession. The pursuit of medicine is 
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very indirectly concerned with the 
question of ethics, while the profession 
of the law is to a large extent absolute- 
ly opposed to the highest ethical sanc- 
tions. Of literature alone can it be 
said that its very breath and being, its 
essential fons et origo, is ethical; that 
without ethics, without ethical truth 
and beauty, literature would be non- 
existant. A man absolutely without 
heart or kindly sympathy may be a 
A man utterly devoid 
may be, and 
A man 
moral 


great physician. 
of common humanity 
often has been, a great lawyer. 
of very inferior literary and 
sense may be, and occasionally has 
been, a great painter. But no man 
who is devoid of prescience and wis- 
dom, of commanding insight and hu- 
manity, can ever be a great author. 
However much this last assertion 
may be traversed and confuted, illus- 
trations being at hand of very strong 
and powerful and prosperous writers, 
in whom the highest moral qualities 
seem more or less deficient, it will be 
found that all writers who have 
achieved permanent immortality have 
done so by virtue of their ethical great- 
ness. Even Rabelais, with whom our 
good Sir Walter consorted during his 
literary youth, has been justified to 
posterity by the clean part of him, 
that which startled the church and 
scared the cowls, not by that which 
has turned so many stomachs, and, I 
honestly admit, turns mine. If we 
glance at random over the line of 
noble names, from Socrates to Shake- 
speare, from Virgil to Dante, from 
Aristophanes to Fielding and Dickens, 
from Chaucer to Milton, from Milton to 
Wordsworth, from Shelley to Walt 
Whitman, we shall discover that our 
poets and thinkers are great exactly 
in proportion to the wisdom and beau- 
ty of their message to the world; and 
that whenever a writer has proved a 
traitor to progress and humanity, 
whenever he has shouted with the 
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crowd, and has represented the vile- 
ness and not the purity of his genera- 
tion, he has been doomed to more or 
less rapid oblivion, as practically a 
criminal against his kind. 

This being admitted, and I think few 
individuals except members of the old- 
fashioned literary watch will seriously 
dispute it, is it not a matter of some 
importance that we should attempt to 
discover such traitors to truth and to 
humanity, when, from one cause or an- 
other, they are really devitalizing the 
very air we breathe? Even accepting 
Sir Walter’s delectable conception of 
literature as a Pickwick Club of amia- 
ble and prosperous shopkeepers, duti- 
fully admiring and praising each 
other’s wares, ought there not to be a 
limit to friendly nepotism, and an end 
occasionally to the compounding of 
moral felonies against mankind? Is 
it not now more than ever notorious 
that the evils of the literary profes- 
sion, the evils which still break many 
hearts and drive many honest aspir- 
ants to the workhouse and the grave, 
are due to the system of log-rolling and 
personal collusion, expressing itself 
through the endless tricks of the trade? 
And then to come to the crucial moral 
question, if a baker sells poisoned 
bread, is no other baker in the town to 
say so? 

According to Sir Walter, literature is 
the only profession the members of 
which denounce wrong-doing in each 
other. If this were so, how proud and 
unique would be the position of litera- 
ture! Unfortunately, it is not so. 
Members of the medical profession 
may hesitate to denounce individual 
quackery, although they punish in 
the severest manner the slightest 
breach of professional etiquette; but 
it would be better for the world, a 
thousand times better, if in this profes- 
sion and all the others, including liter- 
ature, there were less etiquette and 
more honesty, more truth-speaking on 





the part of individuals, and less trim- 
ming and lying to conciliate trades 
and cliques. In the medical profession, 
for example, there is, I believe, a pro- 
fessional etiquette which forbids one 
practitioner, on being called in to a pa- 
tient who is dying through the igno- 
rance and malpractice of another prac- 
titioner, apprising those concerned of 
such ignorance and malpractice! An 
etiquette of the same sort, according 
to Sir Walter, forbids a man of letters 
avowing his detestation of a Hooligan- 
ism which, he believes, is not merely 
causing the death of one sick individ- 
ual, but is sowing the whole world 
broadcast with butchered and mar- 
tyred men. 

Here, at last, we come to the very 
core of the moral question, and reach 
the real inwardness of my criticism. 
According to Sir Walter Besant, a man 
of letters has no right to say a word 
against any Jack Cade of his own 
craft, who rushes from street to street 
with a howling mob at his heels, and 
is indirectly or directly concerned in 
fanning the evil passions of semi-bar- 
barous crowds. To our knight, who 
vaunts literature as a roaring trade, 
the question is merely one of profes- 
sional etiquette, and of personal van- 
ity, envy, and uncharitableness on the 
part of a craftsman! ‘“Self-respect, 
the dignity of the calling, nay, the or- 
dinary laws of common courtesy,” 
should, Sir Walter thinks, prevent one 
author from expressing his bad opinion 
of another, especially when that other 
is generally admired. The expression 
of any such bad opinion can only be 
inspired by one sentiment, that of pro- 
fessional jealousy or trade malice. So, 
when Byron exposes in a masterpiece 
the shameful sycophancy and wicked 
servility of the laureate Southey, or 
when Shelley bewails, in burning num- 
bers, the faults and backslidings of 
hireling poets, or when Browning says 
of a contemporary: 
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Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a ribbon to stick on his coat, 
the motive is always the same one— 
envy of the other’s dirty gains! The 
truth must not be spoken, even if the 
doctor is a murderous quack, the law- 
yer a lying rogue, the literary man a 
public nuisance! Foul and evil teach- 
ing must not be exposed, even when it 
is poisoning the very wells! 

I do not propose to examine in detail 
Sir Walter’s vindication of Mr. Rud- 
yard hsipling. So enthusiastic is it 
that it actually makes the good knight 
drop into poetry, and talk in mixed 
metaphors about “the hundred millions 
who read the Anglo-Saxon tongue and 
flock into the vast theatre to listen 
spell-bound to a single voice,’”’—that 
of him whom I have christened Hooli- 
gan. Sir Walter’s literary tastes do 
not interest me; his moral predilections 
are my chief concern. Let me now in- 
quire a little more closely into these. 

“Kipling in prose and in verse,” says 
Sir Walter, gloatingly, “is one to whom 
war is an ever-present possibility and 
an ever-present certainty! There fs 
a time to speak of peace and a time to 
speak of war! At this moment it is 
well that some one who has a voice 
should speak of war!” And so on, and 
so on. The vein is ’Ercles vein, a ty- 
rant’s vein, a bloodthirsty vein, won- 
derful on the lips of so mild and home- 
bred a citizen! Sir Walter is frank 
enough, indeed, to avow that he likes 
bloodshed; that there “are worse 
evils than war,” and he is not afraid to 
echo at this hour of the day the mad 
platitudes which drove Englishmen 
into homicidal frenzy forty years ago. 
There are worse things than war, 
quotha? Worse things even than war 
beginning and ending in the lust for 
gold, and the ardor of freebooters to 
grab the solid earth? 

Well, since Sir Walter Besant has 
chosen to express his honest admira- 
tion of fire, famine and slaughter, and 


to cite chapter and verse from a great 
poet in support of his case, and that of 
a church which is now crying havoe 
to the war-wolves, let me show the 
hopelessness of any agreement be- 
tween us by frankly answering him 
to this effect—that I take my stand on 
the belief that there is no worse evil 
than war, and that all the talk of its 
power to purify a nation or an individ- 
ual is the veriest and foulest cant. 
Two blacks never yet made a white, 
hor any two wrongs a right, and, dis- 
guise the truth under what phrases we 
may, war is simply murder with an- 
other name. That is my belief, and if 
that belief is false, every word which 
I have written concerning Mr. Kipling 
is false as well. 

Under one condition only is the slay- 
ing of our fellow-men justifiable, or, 
at least, pardonable—the condition of 
righteous self-defence. Our good Sir 
Walter, so full of anxiety for his fel- 
low-craftsmen, so shocked and shamed 
when one of those craftsmen protests 
against homicidal mania and jingo- 
patriotism in another, can contemplate 
with serenity the bloody holocaust of 
suffering martyred thousands; snugly 
seated in his office chair, reeling out 
literature at so much per thousand 
words, can assure his readers that the 
processes of plunder and slaughter are 
glorious and ultimately purifying; can 
glibly quote from a poem of which 
Tennyson lived long enough to be 
ashamed, but which is still among the 
few blots on a noble reputation; can 
talk of the “potency of war,” “the en- 
nobling of a people by war;”’ nay, can 
utter the usual banalities about “noble 
aims,” in connection with a crusade 
baser even, if that is possible, than the 
mad Crimean crusade which once 
deluged Europe with innocent blood! 

Even so, it seems to me, might Rob- 
ert Shallow, Esquire, have defended 
the civic bloodshed of his own genera- 
tion, and certainly Robert Shallow, 
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Esquire, could not have darkened coun- 
sel more thoroughly than Sir Walter 
Besant, Knight. I pass again over his 
enthusiasm for Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
whom he further justifies on the score 
of a legion of omnivorous readers. 
Even so Ponson de Terrail might be 
justified by any one of the millions 
who honestly admire him, and even so 
might Xavier de Montepin be exalted 
by a reader of Le Petit Journal, on the 
basis of the “largest circulation in the 
world!” Sir Walter’s taste in books 
does not concern me; let it go. I pass 
over also the sleepy arguments by 
which he seeks to establish the idea 
that literature is a mere business of 
success and non-success, sale and non- 
sale, conditioned and inspired by some 
more or less nepotic Author's Club. 
In all this his ideas are amiable, if 
ideas they may be termed. But when, 
with the finger of blood on every door, 
and the cry of the Hooligan in every 
street, and the mad cry of Cain in the 
market-place, and the shadow of death 
passing from land to land, this shallow- 
est of literary knights non-combatant 
assures me that there are “worse 
things than war,” I answer him again 
from the bottom of my heart that there 
is only one thing worse—that thing be- 
ing the cultivated stupidity, the hope- 
less, senseless folly and _ obtusity, 
against which even the very gods still 
strive in vain. 

I regret to have to speak so roundly 
to sucn a harmless soul, essentially 
kindly, perhaps, and only erring from 
sheer lack of imagination; but in an- 
swering his somewhat rambling 
charges against me, I chiefly desire to 
make my own cause clear. I must 
explain, therefore, despite the strong 
prejudice which the statement will 
awaken, that I am unable to conjure 
up any more enthusiasm for war itself 
than for its leading expositors and 
poets, and that even the gery of men 
who die bravely upon th battlefield 





leaves me comparatively cold. <A sol- 
dier, to my mind, is not necessarily a 
hero; he enters the game of kiiling 
other people at the risk of being killed 
himself, and if he loses he pays the 
forfeit; if he were not killed he would 
be killing, and I personally see nothing 
heroic in that. Nor am I, in the new 
sense of the word, a patriot. Although 
I love my country and, if necessary, 
would die in its defence, I would not 
stir one foot to help my countrymen 
in any cause which I believed to be 
cowardly, treacherous, and merely 
homicidal. To follow the ravings of a 
howling political majority, excited to 
frenzy by ignorant leaders and their 
attendant nigger minstrels, is not, to 
my thinking, patriotism. These things 
I state roundly, leaving Sir Walter 
Besant to make the most of them, in 
his estimate of my moral baseness. 
Sir Walter, true to his character of 
old-fashioned watchman, carries from 
the night-time into the daytime his 
sleepy cry of “All’s well!” He is high- 
ly indignant with me, therefore, be- 
cause I have said that, militarism be- 
ing rampant, humanitarianism is out 
of fashion, a statement which, I am 
glad to say, has since been endorsed 
by no less a person than Mr. Frederick 
Harrison.* “There never was a time 
in the history of Christianity,” says 
Sir Walter, when Philanthropy, prac- 
tical Christianity, was so much in fash- 
ion; and, to support his statement, he 
runs glibly off his tongue the shibbo- 
leths—free schools, free libraries, fac- 
tory acts, continuation schools, poly- 
technics, adding to these, as if they 
were not enough, Toynbee Hall, Mans- 
field Hall, and Oxford House! Even 
so, it seems to me, and with like rele- 
vance, would the inimitable Mr. Grad- 
grind have discoursed to his hearers 
on the beauties of a mathematical 
philanthropy. Is there no difference, 


*In his address as President of the English 
Positivist Society. 
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then, between human sympathy and 
the teachings of the Board Schools, 
between love and loving charity and 
the opening of picture galleries and 
museums on Sundays? The work- 
house is a beneficent institution, but 
somehow or other the poor have al- 
ways regarded it askance! The Board 
School does incalculable good, but its 
ministrations seldom or never, I fear, 
recall the Beatitudes! Not for one in- 
stant would I seek to depreciate any 
one of these or similar benefactions, 
or detract one hair’s breadth from the 
honor of such men and women as are 
working bravely to enlighten and to 
help their fellows; but what answer is 
it to me, when I quote the poet of the 
poor, and cry:— 
Alas for the rarity 


Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 


to be assured, by optimists like Sir 
Walter, that the scheme of the Charity 
Organization Society works out, on the 
whole, quite admirably! Bread may 
often become very bitter in the giving, 
and much of the bread of British phil- 
anthropy has, I fear, a somewhat 
Gradgrindian, not to say Besantian, 
savor! 

Indeed, indeed, good Sir Walter Be- 
sant, Knight, this cry of “All's well” 
sounds feeble almost to fatuous‘ess at 
this epoch of plunder and bloodshed, 
of Jameson raids and chartered shares, 
of city train-bands, rushing to assist 
in the spoliation of Naboth’s vineyard. 
Philanthropy, quotha? Christianity, i 
faith? I have but to open my Daily 
Alarmist, and my eye falls upon the 
following :— 


THE BOY WHO SHOT THREE BOERS! 


English Boys and Girls send Him a 
Christmas Present. 


Trumpeter Shurlock, who with _ his 
own hand shot three Boers at Elands 
Laagte, has stirred a_ practical re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of patri- 
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otic boys and girls at Benhall School, 
Saxmundham, Suffolk. 

We have received from Mr. John 
Chambers, the schoolmaster, a watch 
and chain, subscribed for by the chil- 
dren, and accompanied by a letter in- 
tended for the trumpeter of the 5th 
Lancers. Here is the letter which 
Trumpeter Shurlock’s youthful ad- 
mirers are sending him:— 


“Dear Trumpeter Shurlock,—Our 
schoolmaster reads us the war news every 
morning, and what we liked best was 
to hear about you, and how you shot 
three Boers, and we thought we should 
like to send you a Christmas present. 

“We thought at first we would send 
you a plum pudding, and then a flan- 
nel shirt, but we got too much money 
for that. So, as some kind friends 
helped us, we got enough to send you 
a watch and chain, which we hope you 
will accept. 

“If ever you come to Suffolk, we 
hope you will call and see us, so that 
we may give you a cheer. 

“Please let us know if you get it and 
if you like it. 

“Hoping you will come safe home 
and be able to show it to your mother. 
We are pleased you are our young 
countryman, and we hope if any of us 
are ever soldiers, we will do our duty 
like you.” 

“Wishing you all good luck, we re- 
main, 

“Your young English Friends, 
“Gertie Rackham, 
“Frank Ohambers, 
“(For theChildren of Benhall School).” 


So that the beneficent homicide of 
youthful England is not confined to 
“Stalky & Co.” and other creations of 
the egregious Mr. Kipling, but runs 
red in our very streets and lanes, and 
infects our very errand boys and ur- 
chins at play! The boy who killed 
three Boers! How dear must he be 
to the heart of the knight who dotes 
on war, and bloodshed, and Mr. Kip- 
ling! Doubtless, too, this boy has par- 
taken of the Christianity of the School 
Board, and may even have strolled in 
his regimentals through the very edu- 
cational People’s Palace! 
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I am very sorry for Sir Walter Be- 
sant. He has always had a place in 
my heart with the other knights of 
fame—the good souls who mean so 
well, yet who are always on the side of 
the loaves and fishes and the big bat- 
talions. I am quite sure that he hates 
cruelty and wrong-doing just as much 
as I do, and is incapable of a brutal 
thought or deed. But the mischief is 
that his very amiability leads him 
astray. I blame him not for loving 
and defending his fellow-craftsmen; 
for kindling with indignation when he 
witnesses what he considers “a ven- 
omous attack” on a noble reputation. 
I am quite sure, indeed, that he would 
defend even the malefactor Buchanan, 
if he thought him subjected to cruel 
and cowardly maltreatment. But alas! 
although he is kindly, he is not wise. 
He fails to see that far higher issues 
than those of mere writing and selling 
books underlie the question of morality 
in literature—that literature, indeed, 
although but a part of life, only fulfils 
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its functions when it is the noblest and 
the purest part of it. The question of 
Mr. Kipling’s genius, of my base mo- 
tives, my misappreciation, really does 
not count in the discussion. Whac 
counts is the carnage to which every 
weathercock of a scribbler is pointiug, 
and the brutality which is expressing 
itself daily and hourly, not only in 
mere words, but in deeds which have 
made the name of England execrated 
all over the civilized globe. Sir Walter 
Besant avers that I have no right to 
speak of these things, because they 
concern the prestige and the pocket of 
one who, with a publisher on eaca side 
of him (like the bishop on each side of: 
Richard in the play) lately cried aloud 
for and obtained the sympathy of two 
continents. I say that I have every 
right to speak of these things, because 
they concern the honor and the pros- 
perity—nay, the very existence—of 
those two continents, and the happi- 
ness of every humane and peace-loving 
citizen who dwells therein. 
Robert Buchanan. 





PARIS AND THE EXPOSITION.* 


Notmany of the inhabitants of Paris, I 
fancy,—I had almost said of the provin- 
cials of Paris!—feel more keenly than 
I do the ghastly gash which has been 
cut along the left bank of the Seine. 
In a city as huge and full of life as 
ours—given over to its business and its 
pleasures—the studious man has pe- 
culiar need of a retreat or refuge of 
some sort, where he can stroll slowly 
along and rest his eyes with the sight 
of a litle verdure, and where his mind, 
though quiescent for the time being, 
is not altogether severed from what 
constitutes its habitualoccupation. This 
favorite spot, this rural or provincial 


*Translated for The Living Age. 


nook, if you will, was situated for a 
good many Parisians, of whow I am 
one, on the quays of the {eft bank. 
The quay is cool in summer; in win- 
ter it is a trifle cold. You feel the 
breeze from the river, and you throw 
up your head. It is a capital place for 
discovering which way the wind blows, 
and for forming a correct judgment 
on the weather in general—that mar- 
vellously prolific theme of conversa- 
tion! For its habitués the quay has 
a charm which depends even more 
upon the force of habit than on its own 
intrinsic loveliness. The view of the 
Louvre through the naked branches of 
the winter trees has a fine elusive 
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grace, like that of a charcoal-sketch 
by Allongé. The perspectives are 
beautifully defined by the successive 
planes which are formed first by the 
trees on the quay, then by those on the 
more distant banks, and, finally, by the 
rectilinear.motif of the monumental 
galleries that stretch away toward the 
city. 

Lunch over, at two or three P. M. 
you saunter forth, cigar in mouth, 
hands in pockets, umbrella tucked un- 
der your arm. The good folk who pre- 
side over the book-boxes on the para- 
pet are.very cordial; the old gentlemen 
who keep an eye on the medals and 
antique furniture in the windows of 
the bric-A-brac shops, air a faded po- 
liteness. They invariably step aside to 
make room for the ladies, old or young, 
who gather up their skirts for a leap 
at the Rue Bonaparte in their perpet- 
ual journeyings from the Louvre to the 
Bon Marché and the Bon Marché to the 
Louvre. It all makes a picture, not to 
say a spectacle, not exciting, certainly, 
but very tranquil and soothing. 

You drop into Champion's or Belin’s, 
meet Claretie, Sardou, or Heredia, turn 
over the leaves of an old breviary, dis- 
cuss a binding by Ruette or Le Gascon, 
take note of a remark made by a gen- 
tleman who looks in for a moment 
only—and immediately forget the 
same; simple pleasures, but enough 
for numbers of honest folk, who like 
to relax the legs and the brain before 
going back to the closet lined with 
books, and the daily and not always 
enlivening interview of the writer with 
his paper. 

But of these innocent pleasures they 
are depriving us, one by one. We have 
seen first the boxes of the book-vendors 
carried away across the river. The 
next step was to take up the pavement, 
cover the quay with litter, turn over 
the sub-soil and raise the level of the 
sidewalk, whereby the shops were left 
in a ditch. You might not enter at the 
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sign of “My Mother’s Cross,” without 
making the sign of the cross yourself— 
so perilous was the adventure. The 
earth trembles under your feet; you 
hear dull subterranean thuds and 
blows; there’s some one burrowing 
there—like the ghost in Hamlet. Hor- 
rible green boxes then made their ap- 
pearance, and the trees began to move 
as they do in Macbeth. They passed 
away standing bolt upright, and bran- 
dishing their forlorn stumps in the air, 
as though threatening somebody—could 
it have been M. Picard? But, anyhow, 
they are gone, and, one after another, 
we are going, too. 

Hard by were the ruins of the Cour 
des Comptes. I don’t know whether 
they were beautiful or ugly, but one 
was accustomed to them. A virgin 
forest had sprung up between the fal- 
len stones, and the flora was so varied 
and abundant that a book has been 
written about it. A whole population 
of living things dwelt among those 
ruins. The wood-pigeon, the Parisian 
sparrow, and the blackbird were entire- 
ly at home there; and at nightfall, dur- 
ing certain months of the year, there 
used to come up from the west and the 
sea great flocks of small birds, who 
alighted upon the calcined blocks in 
myriads. First they quarrelled, as 
though in parliament assembled, then 
they thrust their heads under their 
wings and went to sleep. The little 
birds will be surprised, indeed, when 
they come back next spring. Instead 
of their customary refuge they will 
find the future Gare d’Orleans. 

And we have been treated precisely 
like the birds, and the ruins; we have 
been scattered and abolished. We 
have had to put our heads down and 
run for it—away from the white, arid, 
melancholy devastated quay, which 
lies at the mercy of sun and wind, un- 
shaded by a single tree, unguarded by 
a single stump; and we thought sadly, 
as we fled, of the bright, peaceful, va- 
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ried spectacle which we had enjoyed so 
long, and which our beloved nephews 
will know nothing about. 

At the extremity of the quay lies 
that esplanade of the Invalides, about 
which we have heard so much in these 
last months. There were those who 
thought it beautiful and imposing in 
its rectilinear nudity, though to me I 
must confess that it was always tire- 
some. But, at all events, it had a char- 
acter of its own; and as our poetical 
friend, M. Denys Cochin, used to say, 
it had a look as though Louis XIV and 
Napoleon had passed through it—a 
kind of thing which is always effec- 
tive. 

However, I have seen the last of the 
esplanade, and thus it befel. I used 
to live on the Quai d’Orsay, and one 
fine spring morning, as I lingered a 
moment on my doorstep before start- 
ing for the Municipal Council, I saw— 
or was it an illusion?—I seemed to see 
the trees in front of me shivering, stag- 
gering, trembling one by one. At the 
foot of each tree men were at work 
with feverish energy. The sylvan 
coup-d’ état, which was being carried 
out before my eyes, moved me deeply. 
I hurried off to the meeting of the Mu- 
nicipal Council where I had, at that 
time, a colleague in the Ministry of 
Public Works, a charming man, ex- 
ceedingly upright and conscientious, 
and anxious to do his duty, who is no 
longer, I believe, actively engaged in 
politics. The moment I caught sight 
of him I burst out with, perhaps, un- 
necessary energy: 

“They are cutting down the trees on 
the Esplanade!” 

He looked earnestly at me, for some 
seconds, as though trying to make me 
out, and then answered, very gently: 

“Oh, no, monsieur!” 

“But I tell you I have just come from 
there, and they are all flat!” 

With the same mildness as before, 


he repeated: 





“No, monsieur,” and presently added: 
“The thing is not possible. I have the 
official instructions here in my port- 
folio.” 

There was nothing more to be said 
and we turned to other matters. But 
at the close of the session, I sought out 
my man again, and spoke to him in 
such a way as to produce a little im- 
pression. 

“Let’s go and see!” he said. 

“Very well,” I answered, “we will.” 

On the Pont de la Concorde—on the 
bridge itself, you upderstand!—we met 
a very high official attached to the 
Board of Public Works, and to him 
I repeated my charge. 

“They are cutting down the trees at 
the Invalides.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” he replied. 

“Oh, come now,” I began, but he in- 
sisted. 

“The thing is not possible; I have the 
official instructions here in my port- 
folio.” 

He had, in fact, a huge case under 
his arm, which he was about to open, 
but I stayed his hand. 

“Suppose we go and see. It is just 
round the corner.” 

We took a dozen steps, and my 
friends had to succumb to the evidence 
of their senses. The trees were down. 
Not a single one remained on the space 
now occupied by the railway station. 
We drew near. They were poor, miser- 
able, old trees undoubtedly, rotten at 
the core, aged and consumptive, with 
no long time to live, in any case. My 
attention was called to this fact, and 
I admitted it. But, all the same, the 
Esplanade was dead. 

It will appear from the foregoing 
anecdote, that I am quite as suscep- 
tible as another to this kind of be- 
reavement. I could cry, upon occa- 
sion, with Ronsard:— 

“Hark to me, woodman! Stay that 
fatal blow! 


“Tis no mere forest thou art laying low. 
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Or, I will borrow of Paul Louis 
Courier his famous quotation from 
Catullus, “Lugete, veneres, cupidi- 
nesque.” I understand only too well the 
grievances of the remonstrant. Still, 
we must look at things reasonably. 

And there is no manner of doubt that 
the destroyers and the murderers have 
reason on their side. The time has 
come for Paris to admit that she is 
no longer worthy of herself. In the 
conveniences of life, in the ease of 
movement, in the breadth and bright- 
ness of her streets, and in her railway, 
tramway,and omnibusaccommodations 
—in everything, in short, which tends 
to make existence easier in a great 
city, Paris has permitted herself to be 
surpassed. The views taken by our 
JEdiles are both short and narrow. 
Their motto would appear to be the 
same as that of Vivant Denon’s story, 
“No Tomorrow!” We are, even now, 
demolishing an entire quarter for the 
sake of laying out streets twenty 
metres wide—the Rue Réaumur, for 
instance, which has only just been 
opened, and is already too narrow. 
Our new boulevards are choked with 
vehicles before they are fairly com- 
pleted. The Boulevard Haussmann 
has come to a standstill; the sewers 
are unfinished; the Rue Saint-Denis 
and the Rue Saint-Martin have made 
no progress for ages. We preserve a 
decrepit and devilishly provincial 
Paris under the pretext of respecting 
our vistas. It is nonsense! 

Fifty years ago, when M. Hauss- 
mann first inaugurated his great 
works, a great wail went up from all 
the pamphleteers of the opposition, 
supported by a few belated romanti- 
cists, because the spade had been suf- 
fered to violate certain unspeakably 
dirty holes which were an inheritance 
from the middle ages, and light and 
air to circulate in regions where there 
had been no change since the days of 
the long-bearded Charlemagne. Why 
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was not the work carried on? Colbert 
conceived the fine idea of clearing away 
everything in front of the Louvre, and 
making in the heart of Paris a garden 
which should unite the royal palace to 
the Hotel-de-Ville. Why was that pro- 
ject not realized? 

If Paris would keep the rank it has 
held hitherto, the duties and responsi- 
bilities of a great capital must be 
frankly accepted, and the city must be 
extended, enlarged, opened upon all 
sides, in accordance with a grandiose 
and bolMly-imagined plan. Otherwise, 
we shall present but a mean and be- 
draggled appearance at the end of a 
few centuries more. 

We have, at this moment, a unique 
opportunity, since the works prepara- 
tory to the Exposition and those which 
will inevitably follow it, coincide with 
a determination to destroy the line of 
our western fortifications. Paris is 
moving westward. The fact is undeni- 
able, and why should we attempt to 
bar its progress? 

Paris has ceased to be a city of three 
million souls. As a matter of fact, it 
has already more than five millions. 
It has swallowed up the Bois de Bou- 
logne, Ville-d’Auray, and Saint-Cloud, 
and it is in the act of swallowing Ver- 
sailles. On the other side, it extends 
as far as the junction of the Marne. 
On the north it takes in Asniéres and 
Bois-Colombes on the one hand, and 
Vanves, Clamart, Mendon and Sceaux 
on the other. This is the real truth. 
All people dwelling within these limits 
are Parisians. 

What we have now to do is to in- 
crease their facilities for getting to the 
centre of Paris. We must imagine 


broad highways leading from Vincen- 
nes to Versailles, and from Sceaux to 
Enghien, sometimes availing them- 
selves of existing roads, but more 
often taking the place of the latter, 
having along their lower margin, or in 
tunnels underneath, or, if need be, 
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under porticos running beside them, 
whatever may render locomotion 
rapid, agreeable and cheap for the 
general public. Just fancy a_ via 
triumphalis uniting, under conditions 
like those I have described, the Place 
du Troéne with Auteuil and Versailles 
—even if it did interfere with some of 
the perspectives of the Rue de Rivoli— 
and carrying the flood of its daily 
travel out to the junction of the Marne 
on the one hand, and, on the other, to 
the lovely shores of Sévres, Mendon 
and Ville-d’Auray. Its railways will 
connect with the great central station, 
which we shall boldly establish at the 
Palais Royal. Thither will come the 
products of north, south, east and 
west, by extensions of the existing 
railways, which will be made to radi- 
ate from this common centre. There 
will Paris obtain its provisions, and 
gather for one moment in a single 
group before dispersing to the four 
points of the compass. 

Are you aware, my countrymen, that 
2,400,000 people come every day into 
the city of London, transact their busi- 
ness, and take the train at night for 
“home?” This is what all great capi- 
tals are bound to be henceforth—cen- 
tres of a mighty and well-ordered ac- 
tivity, while the suburbs that surround 
them are full of tranquillity, freshness 
and repose. 

The Exposition has been accused of 
disturbing the regular life of old Paris, 
and there is mourning over sweet and 
quiet corners dear to refined and retir- 
ing souls. People grumble at M. 
Picard for handling the city like an en- 
gineer, and applying in every direction 
his professional lines and levels. We 
may be regretting before long that, 
when he was about it, he had not done 
more. Verily, the provincial Paris in 
which we have dwelt so long had its 
own charm. 

But I see in my mind’s eye a truly 
metropolitan Paris, to which the Seine 


brings the craft of Rouen and of Le 
Havre without any trans-shipment of 
cargo; where vast, airy, stately streets 
are reserved for the pedestrian, the au- 
tomobile, and the splendid private 
turn-out—if any such remain at that 
time; where all the dirty work is done 
underground; where the earth vibrates 
to the quiver of rails and discs and 
plates; where streets, houses and 
apartments are served by that swift 
and ever clean agent, electricity; where 
the trains go humming past the angles 
of the streets on their way to that great 
central hive in the Palais Royal; where 
hotels are numerous and comfortable; 
and where, morning and evening, long 
processions of Parisians come and go, 
arriving from long distances in a few 
minutes and returning at nightfall to 
bowery homes where they will breathe 
the fresh air under their own young 
els. 

Can such a dream ever be realized? 
Why not? All that is needed is one 
strong will to put the rest in motion. 
It is not money that will be lacking. 
Money is so cheap! Moreover, the im- 
pulse has already been given. They are 
beginning to dig for the Metropolitan 
railway, and two of our great lines 
are being brought into the heart of 
the town. That hideous old Palais 
d’Industrie has been replaced by mag- 
nificent constructions, covering 2 
dozen acres and more with their white 
masses, where the Parisian crowd can, 
at least, circulate freely. The triumphs 
of electricity will be displayed in the 
galleries of the approaching exhibition. 
These things are symptoms and some- 
thing more. 

But the Municipal Council, we are 
told, will think twice before adopting 
all these new ideas. Why should they? 
There are men enough there who are 
in entire sympathy with the future. 
Why should they hesitate and hang 
back, only when the question is one of 
architecture or transportation? More- 
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over, time flies, and, sooner or later, be made. Let us not dawdle and dis- 
the time comes when an advance must regard the signal. 
Sen Sumi. Gabriel Hanotauz. 





THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


THE ONLY WAY. 


Like him, of whom the poet sings, 
Across the centuries afar 

We scan the waste of earthly things 
And know not clearly where we are; 

| Nor if the century we're in 

| Be that which we're accustomed to, 

H Or if the world’s great age begin 

Anew. 


On algebraic tokens weird, 
On decimals, I daily pore; 
By these my mind is nowise cleared; 
They leave me where I was before. 
By decimals correctly done 
Can Speculation e’er be taught 
To learn if Time begins at one 
Or nought? 


I read the Press: with fancy bold 
They picture on its mother’s knee 
A child that can’t be two years old 
Before it reach the age of three; 
For though the babe in lusty youth 
May seem externally to thrive, 
He is not (as a simple truth) 
Alive. 


He is not there; he’s simply nil; 
His mortal race is not begun; 
He’s in the Ewigkeit, until 
He gain the mystic age of one. 
Yet why pursue this mental train 
By false analogy beguiled? 
A century is not (‘tis plain) 
A child. 
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Put thus the case: a twelvemonth needs 
Twelve months arranged in order due 
(Which e’en Chronology concedes 
Is not demonstrably untrue); 
Yet here we find an zon starts 
With (accidentally, no doubt) 
All A. D. One’s component parts 


Left out! 


I sit in doubt upon the fence; 
’Tis plain our dates are out of joint; 
Perchance a year has no contents, 
And A. D. One’s a simple point. 
These themes the fire of discord fan; 
These kindle fratricidal strife, 
And foster enmity ’twixt man 


And wife. 


Naught can avail; it profits not; 

To question in these island climes 
What laws may govern Time, and what 
The correspondents of The Times. 

Hail, then, to His august decree, 
Who, seated high on Potsdam’s throne, 
Proclaims the Nineteenth Century 


Is gone! 


Poor purblind mortals here below 
But think and guess; to know is His; 
And when He says a thing is so, 
We question not; it simply is. 
Let Pedantry its truths infer 
From calculation dark and dim; 
Let them be right,—I’d sooner err 


With Him. 


II. 


To the Editor of Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine. 


Sir,—Stupidity has its compensations. 
I have the stupidest head in the world 
for figures—for many other things, too, 
no doubt, but certainly for figures; and 
this, I take it, must be the reason why 
this question of the twentieth century 
which is so mightily exercising wiser 
heads than mine, seems to me so ex- 


A. G. 


tremely simple. So far as I have seen, 
only one of the disputants has come 
near to the right answer, and that was 
Sir Edward Reed, in a letter printed 
in The Times of January ist, 1900. 
Surely, sir, those who maintain that 
the twentieth century began on the 
first day of January, 1900, are right, 
and those who maintain that it will 
not begin till the first day of January, 
1901, are also right? The first are 


right from the point of view of com- 
mon-sense; the second are right from 

















the point of view of what may be 
called our official chronology. This ex- 
planation will probably satisfy neither 
side; but, at least, I will try to make 
my position clear,—though I am per- 
fectly prepared to find, or, at least, to 
be told, that I have made it clear to 
myself alone. 

A man begins to live at the moment 
of his birth. Let us say that little Al- 
fred (to borrow an illustration from 
The Times) was born on January Ist, 
1800. At the expiration of his first 
twelve months Alfred will obviously 
be a year old, and he will begin the 
second year of his life on January Ist, 
1801. It is equally obvious that he 
will begin his hundredth year on Janu- 
ary 1st, 1899, and complete it on De- 
cember 31st, 1899, and that, if no un- 
timely fate intervenes, he will pass 
into the second century of his (let us 
trust meritorious) existence on January 
ist, 1900. 

Nobody, I suppose (except, perhaps, 
Sir Herbert Stephen and the Editor 
of The Times), will gainsay me so far, 
Let me now, with all reverence, sub- 
stitute for my imaginary individual 
the Founder of the Christian religion. 
It will, I take it, be granted that in 
His human form He was a year old at 
the expiration of His first twelve 
months, and immediately afterwards 
began the second year of His existence. 
The exact moment of His birth is not, 
and we may assume, never will be 
precisely known, but it is agreed that 
from that moment dates the com- 
mencement of what we call the Chris- 
tian Era. That era, then, completed 
its first year at the expiration of its 
first twelve months, and, according to 
the law of arithmetic, as I learned it 
at my school, began its second year on 
the first day of January, Anno Domini 
One. 

So far, surely, common-sense has 
held its course unchecked; but now 
steps in what I have ventured to call 
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official chronology. At some period in 
the first half of the sixth century after 
the birth of Christ, one Dionysius Ex- 
iguus (the Little), the most renowned 
theologian and astronomer of his day, 
proposed to substitute the Christian 
for the Greek and Roman Eras, which 
had respectively measured the course 
of time from the year of the first Olym- 
piad and the year of the founding of 
Rome, or, in other words and roughly 
speaking, from 776 B.C. and from 
753 B.C. It is at this point that the 
trouble begins. This exiguous Diony- 
sius—it seems doubtful whether the 
epithet referred to his stature or to his 
humility, but I think it must have been 
to his stature—-this little Dionysius, I 
say, also determined that the new era 
should begin with the first ray of the 
year One; in other words that it should 
be exactly one year old at the moment 
of its birth. The first century of the 
Christian Era, therefore, numbered 
not one hundred, but one hundred and 
one years. We have been suffering 
from this most unpractical joke ever 
since. 

The intentions of an individual who 
died upwards of thirteen hundred 
years ago must always be, in some 
measure, a matter of speculation; and 
one would naturally, therefore, be loth 
to discredit the learned Dionysius with 
such a preposterous plan. Indeed, I 
had always supposed it to be the in- 
vention of some ingenious individual 
who had the wit to see that in no other 
way was his theory tenable. I find it, 
however, recorded on the authority of 
the Astronomer-Royal that it has been 
agreed in chronology to call the first 
year of the Christian Era A.D. 1; it 
also appears that there are in exis- 
tence two letters of Dionysius which 
prove that arrangement to have been 
his deliberate intention. 

To prefer what is bizarre, distract- 
ing, and uncomfortable, to what is sim- 
ple, straightforward, and, in the nat- 
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ural order of things, has always been 
regarded by a certain class of minds 
as a mark of superior intelligence. It 
is such as these who think there is 
much to be said for the theory that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays, and 
are certain that Sir Philip Francis 
could not have written Junius’s Letters 
because he is more likely to have writ- 
ten them than anybody else. Like the 
old lady in the satire these lofty souls 
will be at infinite pains to drink their 
tea by strategem, and tell the time of 
day by algebra. They, of course, will 
continue to call Dionysius blessed, and 
to maintain his arrangement to be the 
only possible one by such wild and 
whirling arguments as the columns of 
The Times exhibited for our edifica- 
tion during the close of the nineteenth 
and beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. And of all these arguments, 
surely, sir, the most amazing is that 
which would parallel the counting of 
years with the counting of coins. A 
coin is a material substance which 
(they tell me) may be seen and hand- 
led. The year has no actual existence; 
it is an airy nothing by which civilized 
communities have agreed to mark the 
course of time. I must confess that 
my stupidity is unable to conceive any 
possible analogy between the two pro- 
cesses of reckoning. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Here, sir, I would respectfully sub- 
mit, the matter rests, once and for all. 
As there is, I believe, no law compel- 
ling people to adopt the official chron- 
ology, it will be open to those who 
prefer plain common-sense to even the 
most ingenious paradox to call the 
present the first year of the twentieth 
century; while astronomers, mathema- 
ticians, and other such official or quasi- 
official persons will, I suppose, adopt 
the Dionysian misreckoning. Indeed, 
the question seems to me to stand on 
the same footing as that other question 
of the orthography of Indian names. 
No sensible man who wished to make 
his meaning clear to the greatest num- 
ber of persons, would care to write 
Muhammadan for Mahomedan, or 
Bharatpur for Bhurtpore; but the gov- 
ernment in India has issued an edict in 
favor of these and otuer equally sense- 
less monstrosities, and the India Office 
having presumably acquiesced, the 
official servants of these departments, 
when writing with official pens, must 
perforce obey. 

Such, sir, is the solution of this tre- 
mendous question to which my native 
stupidity has brought me. 

I remain, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Dionysius Minimus. 
January 19th, 1900. 





TO BABY. 
(AFTER THE MANNER OF HORACE.) 


Baby, completest Paragon of infants, 
Hail, (peradventure) tiniest created 
Master, Usurper, Power, Arbitrator, 


Autocrat, Hero! 


Slumbering, thine unsalaried domestics 

Fearful expect thee; tip-a-toe renewing 

Offerings votive; this a gutta-percha, 
T’other a coral. 


C. Conway Thornton. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 
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THE SENTIMENT OF THACKERAY.* 


Mr. Lewis Melville, who has just 
published a “Life” of Thackeray in 
two thick volumes, has not presented 
the publi¢ with a living portrait, but 
he has done several other things. He 
has, for instance, put a rather doubt- 
ful word to heroic use. “Though,” he 
begins his preface, “it is more than 
five and thirty years since his death, 
until now there has never been pub- 
lished a Life of Thackeray which has 
had any pretensions to finality.” Are 
we to interpret this as meaning that 
the last word about Thackeray had 
not been spoken before Mr. Melville 
published his “Life,” and that Mr. 
Melville has at length spoken it? If 
so, we have only the author’s own tes- 
timony that his work is final, and it 
remains to be seen whether it has any- 
thing more than the “pretensions” to 
finality, which, according to him, have 
as yet been unknown. 

It is courageous of this new writer 
to challenge comparisons by publishing 
his book whilst the reading world is 
still enjoying Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s 
biographical introductions to the last 
edition of her father’s works. Her 
knowledge of every intimate or im- 
portant fact, not to speak of her en- 
chanted pen, might have daunted men 
more talented than Mr. Melville. Not 
so; he is without fear—if not without 
reproach—for, while gleaning much 
from Mrs. Kitchie’s pages, he claims 
to have produced a work of a higher 
order. He brushes away his obliga- 
tions with the somewhat contemptu- 
ous remark: “Mrs. Ritchie’s interest- 


*The Life of William Makepeace Thackeray. 
By Lewis Melville. Two vols. London: Hutchin- 
son and Co., 1899. 

The Works of William Makepeace Thackeray, 
with Biographical Introductions by his daughter, 


Anne Ritchie. Thirteen vols. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co., 1898-99. 
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are 
full 


ing biographical Introductions 
little else than material for a 
Life.” 

What, then, we must ask is Biog- 
raphy? Is it a picture which conveys 
the living presence of a man, or is it 
a discursive collection of remarks and 
facts? And what are the qualities 
necessary to a biographer? Not only 
courage; of this, as we have pointed 
out, Mr. Melville has enough. Not 
only industry and hero-worship, for of 
these virtues also he posseses full 
measure; and if they sufficed to create 
a work of art he might found an artis- 
tic reputation. But these qualities are 
not enough, though many recent ex- 
amples seem to show a _ widespread 
opinion that industry and hero-worship 
are sufficient capital to begin writing 
upon, and some recent “Lives” are lit- 
tle more than bundles of excellent tes- 
timonials tendered to posterity. These 
are not the biographies that live, that 
possess “finality.” Yet there have 
been, in comparatively recent times, 
not a few biographies which, if not 
“final,” are, at least, permanent—not 
merely chronicles of a man’s life, but 
literary achievements, sometimes lit- 
erary monuments. To confine our- 
selves to our own century, we can 
quote such different examples as 
Scott’s “Life of Swift,” Lockhart’s of 
Scott, Stanley’s of Arnold, and Mrs. 
Gaskell’s of Charlotte Bronté, besides 
Carlyle’s “Sterling,” Froude’s “Car- 
lyle,” Trevelyan’s “Macaulay,” Canon 
Angier’s “Lamb,” and Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“Edward Irving.” All of these books 
leave us with a vital impression of 
their subjects, not because of the ac- 
tual facts that they contribute—for in- 
ferior works may contain as many or 
more—but because the facts are 
stamped with the biographer’s person- 
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ality; and art may be said to consist 
in this impress of an individual mind 
upon its material. It is obvious, too, 
that the biographer must be in strong 
sympathy with the man whose life he 
is recording; and, for this purpose— 
though proximity is not without its 
disadvantages—the closer they have 
actually stood to one another in life 
the better. Nearly all the books we 
have just cited were the result of long 
friendship; and the three exceptions 
(Scott’s “Life of Swift’ and the two 
last-mentioned works) are inspired by 
the only valuable substitute for per- 
sonal knowledge—a strong sympathetic 
imagination, which gains in a flash 
the insight that months of intercourse 
may fail to produce. There are, if we 
may so express ourselves, friendships 
of the soul, independent of time and 
They are the most enduring of 
men remain 


space. 
relationships; and great 
magnetic after death. 

we feel, knew Charles Lamb as inti- 


Canon Angier, 


mately as did Coleridge, and more in- 
timately than Wordsworth. 
Imagination, 
such are the qualities 
make good biography and good style; 
and personal acquaintance or, if that 


and vigor, 


which go to 


delicacy, 


is impossible, a rare intellectual and 
moral sympathy, are indispensable to 
the biographer. It cannot be said that 
these qualifications belong to Mr. Mel- 
ville. Personally unacquainted with 
Thackeray, he appears to know as lit- 
tle of those who were near to him. 
This, if his misfortune, is not his fault; 
but instead of being content to write 
from the outside point of view, with 
warmth for the writer and respect for 
the man, he has endeavored to make 
up for the want of intimacy by adopt- 
ing an air of familiarity and a tone 


2 Vol. ii, p. 71. Mrs. Ritchie thus recounts 
the incident in her Introduction to the ‘‘Christ- 
mas Books’’: “In the autumn of 1863 some im- 
pulse one day made me ask my father which 
of his eld friends he cared for most. He was 
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of hearty assurance which is some- 
times apparent in persons new to the 
society in which they find themselves. 
His authorities, when not the books of 
others, seem to be of the mysterious 
kind whose friends have known friends 
of the great, for example, the 
daughter of a doctor who at one time 
saw Thackeray at Boulogne. 

This is a pity—the more so after the 
recent appearance of so much new and 
authentic information in Mrs. Ritchie’s 
work. Literary traditions are within 
everybody’s reach; they are, indeed, 
the business of a biographer; yet our 
writer can hardly be familiar with the 
memoirs concerning the circle he is 
describing. Nor, when he touches on 
that circle, can his observations be de- 
scribed as happy. “When, a little be- 
fore the end,” he writes, “one of his 
daughters asked Thackeray which of 
his friends he had loved the best he re- 
plied, ‘Why, dear old Fitz, of course, 
and Brooktield.’” “It is a singular 
fact,” adds Mr. Melville, in a note te 
the word “Fitz,” “that Tennyson also 
regarded ‘dear old Fitz’—after the 
death of Arthur Hallam—as ‘his best- 
loved friend,’ though, like Thackeray, 
he saw but little of the Recluse of 
Woodbridge in later life.” We are at 
a loss to discover why it is “a singular 
fact’ that three men of genius, who 
have been warm friends at Cambridge, 
should remain true and sympathetic 
to each other through life, especially as 
the “Recluse of Woodbridge” (who 
would have been the first to laugh at 
such a pompous title) was in every 
way made to be the crony of the two 
others. It seems also unnecessary to 
announce to “Sir Walter Besant and 
many others” that Thackeray did not 
owe his knowledge “of the manner of 


as, 


standing near the window in the dining-room 
at Palace Green. He paused a moment, then 
he said in a gentle sort of way, tbat of all his 
friends he had best loved ‘Old Fitz’—‘and Brook- 
field,’ he added.” 
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the Upper Ten” to the position brought 
him by “Vanity Fair,’ and that there 
were other University 
friends, “Edward Fitzgerald, Monck- 
ton Milnes, W. H. Thompson, R. C. 
Trench, John Sterling, Alfred Tenny- 
son, James Spedding, John Allen, Wil- 
liam Brooktield, ... were all gentle- 
men of good social standing.” 


reasons: his 


The imagination which is a substi- 
tute for personal knowledge has evi- 
dently not been vouchsafed to Mr. 
Melville, but, even apart from this, 
there is another and an excellent way. 
The best moments of biography are 
when a great man speaks for himself, 
and there are plenty of Thackeray’s 
delightful letters in print. As Mr. 
Melville’s book is made up of extracts, 
some acknowledged and some unac- 
knowledged, as well from other vol- 
umes as from the articles 
he enumerates at the end of his work, 
of Thackeray's corre- 


couutless 


the reprinting 
spondence would hardly have been ob- 
jectionable to him. Yet he has given 
us the fewest possible letters in the 
largest possible space. 
Mr. Melville’s passion 
and paste is astonishing; he not only 
gives us his own cuttings, but those of 
other people—scissors and paste to the 
second and third generation. We do 
not mean to be ungrateful, far from it. 
Good extracts are excellent in their 
place, and scissors are an instrument 
which Mr. Melville wields more skil- 
fully than his pen; and for much of 
his work in this line we truly 
thankful. His quotations from Thack- 
eray are remarkably well chosen, and 
we owe him a debt for collecting the 
novelist’s art criticisms and putting 
them all together in one interesting 
chapter. We owe him another debt for 
his model biography, a monument of 
patient research. And when his hero- 
worship gets the better of him, he can 


write simply enough. 


for scissors 


are 
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He was a man! he says of 'Thack- 
eray in his second volume. There have 
been great men who, for goodness (in 
the right sense of the word), for kind- 
enss and tenderness and thoughtful- 
ness, can be compared with him: there 
have been some men of genius as good, 
as kind, as tender, and as_ thoughful; 
but, as far as I know, there have been 
none who have possessed these quali- 
ties in a greater degree. 


So far, so good; these remarks show 
a capacity for admiration, the lack of 
which has been well said to be a sure 
sign of a dull man. But the quality is 
also found in connection with a ten- 
dency to platitudes, and is not neces- 
sarily an accompaniment of literary 
gifts. The want of these is only too 
apparent in the primitive clumsiness 
of such chapters as “Thackeray and 
his Friends,” “Thackeray and the 
Theatre,” “Club-life,” and others; and 
if a young adventurer in letters should 
ever wish to make an Anthologia of 
Platitudes, he would find good mate- 
Our readers will 
few specimens. 


rial in these pages. 
be pleased with a 
“Thackeray had a fine instinct for high 
“Thackeray’s sense of humor 
‘arly devel- 


art.” 
seems to have been very 
oped” (which does not appear to have 
been the with his biographer). 
“To take a mean view of Thackeray 
because he could so thoroughly under- 
stand Becky Sharp is as though we 
were to denounce Shakespeare as a 
treacherous dissimulator because in 
lago he has portrayed that type of 
character with marvellous fidelity.” 
“The profound admiration of Thack- 
eray has always been a tradition in 
the late Poet-Laureate’s family. Not 
long ago the present Lord Tennyson 
remarked to a friend that ‘he always 
regarded Thackeray as the head of 
inglish literature of the Victorian 
Era.’ ” 

From what has been said it will be 
evident that Mr. Melville has taken 


“ase 
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great pains. His is a new and consci- 
entious departure—Suburban _ Biog- 
raphy we may, perhaps, call it—and in 
this genre he has succeeded. Still, it 
is to be regretted that Mr. Melville 
did not consult Thackeray’s relations 
before bringing out bis book; had he 
done so, he would have avoided sev- 
eral blunders about family matters. In 
other cases a closer study of already- 
printed material would have sufficed 
to set him right. In Vol. I, for in- 
stance, he states that Thackeray’s 
eldest daughter was born in Albion 
Street, but, as Mr. Merivale tells us, 
the event took place in Great Coram 
Street. Later we learn that Thacker- 
ay’s wife is buried at Kensal Green, 
instead of near Southend, where her 
grave really is. In his second volume 
Mr. Melville alludes to the marriage 
of Miss Amy Crowe with Colonel Ed- 
ward Thackeray, V.C., and their de- 
parture for India, “where” (he informs 
us) “the gallant soldier succumbed to 
the tropical climate.” But, fortunate- 
ly for his friends, “the gallant soldier” 
(who lost his wife in India) survived 
all vicissitudes, and is still in the full 
possession of his strength. We are 
also bidden to lament that Thackeray 
was not alive “to smile approval” upon 
the authoress of the “Story of Eliza- 
beth;” yet all of it, except the last in- 
stalment, came out in the Cornhill be- 
fore his death, and rejoiced him by its 
success. Five pages further on we 
hear that when Thackeray resigned 
his editorship of the Cornhill, “Leslie 
Stephen reigned in his stead;” but for 
eight years after Thackeray’s retire- 
ment the magazine was managed by 
Mr. Greenwood and others, and Mr. 
Leslie Stephen only became editor in 
1871. Again, Mr. Melville says that 
soon after Thackeray left Cambridge 
he went abroad and spent several 
months at Dresden and Rome and 
Paris and Weimar.” To Weimar he 
certainly went—it was in the year 1830 


—but he did not go to Rome till four- 
teen years later, in 1844. 

Taking everything into consideration, 
we find ourselves wondering why Mr. 
Melville undertook to give us a “Life 
of Thackeray,” especially when we re- 
member the great author’s well-known 
wishes to the contrary. It might have 
been because he had found something 
new to tell us; but, excepting a few 
anecdotes of little importance, he has 
told us nothing new. No, we must 
seek the reason elsewhere, and Mr. 
Melville himself enlightens us. We 
are to understand that he has “endeav- 
ored to fill a void in the literary his- 
tory of the century.” He may be al- 
lowed to regret the void, and, like 
Quintus Curtius, he has leaped into it; 
but then it must also be acknowledged 
that once there he has failed to fill it. 
Nor can he be congratulated on his an- 
swer to the above-mentioned objection. 
Of Thackeray’s wishes he is fully 
aware, but some private inspiration 
teaches him that the tradition is only 
founded on “a popular rumor’’—that 
his daughters “interpreted this remark 
too literally’—that “even assuming the 
story to be true,” Mr. Melville “cannot 
think Thackeray wished the story of 
his life to remain unwritten.” We can 
hardly accept all this on Mr. Melville’s 
ipse dixit, when we have before our 
eyes no mere “popular rumor,” but a 
plain sentence in the little preface to 
Mrs. Ritchie’s Introductions. “My 
father,” she says, “did not wish a biog- 
raphy of himself to be written.” 

It is certainly refreshing to turn to 
these Introductions, and we wish they 
were not inseparable from the new 
edition of Thackeray’s works. They 
are not a biography—in the circum- 
stances they could not be one—but they 
are a Life. We must not expect from 
them a history of events in chronologi- 
cal order; the scheme of the edition 
precludes this, each novel being pre- 
faced by an account of the associations 
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belonging to it, and of the circum- 
stances in which it was written. But 
we get something better than chronol- 
ogy—a breathing picture. The fresh- 
ness of Mrs. Ritchie’s portraiture ob- 
literates the thirty-six years since her 
father’s death; he is in the next room 
the whole time she is writing. And 
she conveys this impression of him 
by those little touches at once delicate 
and vivid which are her special gift; 
by that loving insight which belongs 
as much to her genius as to her rela- 
tionship. 

Mrs. Ritchie possesses—it is almost 
trite to say it—that mysterious thing 
called Style. This is not surprising, 
for with her we have something 
of her father stillamong us. The 
breadth and tenderness of judg- 
ment which distinguished him are 
hers also, by nature and not by 
imitation. The tenderness in him 
made the woman in the man—an attri- 
bute of all great imaginative writers; 
the breadth in her strengthens the 
woman. Besides, she has inherited his 
humor, a quality rare among her sex. 
There is a passage of Mrs. Ritchie’s 
own about different kinds of people, 
which seems almost as applicable to 
different kinds of style. “Besides 
people’s being and appearance,” she 
says, in her Intreduction to the “Christ- 
mas Books,” “there is also the differ- 
ence of impression which they create. 
Some people come into a room with a 
rustling and a sound of footsteps, of 
opening doors; their names are an- 
nounced, their entrance is an event 
more or less agreeable. There 
others who seem to be there, or to have 
been there always, ...and I think 
these are perhaps among the best-loved 
companions of life.” It may surely be 
said that many of Mrs. Ritchie's books 
are like these sweet and beloved pres- 
ences; and the passage in which she 
describes them is characteristic of her 
style. 
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Among her most life-like sketches 
are those of her father when he was 
writing. In 1853 he was travelling 
abroad and working at the “New- 
comes” all the time. 


On one occasion, she says, he was at 
work in some room in which he slept, 
high up in a hotel—the windows looked 
out upon a wide and pleasant pros- 
pect, but I cannot put a name to my 
remembrance; and then he walked up 
and down; he paused, and then he 
paced the room again, stopping at last 
at the foot of the bed, where he stood 
rolling his hand over the brass ball at 
the end of the bedstead. He was at 
the moment dictating that scene in 
which poor Jack Belsize pours out his 
story to Clive and J. J. at Baden. 
“Yes,” my father said, with a sort of 
laugh, looking down at his own hand 
(he was very much excited at the mo- 
ment); “this is just the sort of thing a 
man might do at such a time.” 


And again later on:— 


I remember writing ...to my 
father’s dictation. I wrote on as he 
dictated, more and more slowly until 
he stopped short altogether, in the ae- 
count of Colonel Newcome’s last ill- 
ness, when he said that he must now 
take the pen into his own hand, and he 
sent me away. 


Equally vivid is the impression of 
Thackeray at a performance of “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which 
his daughter remembers seeing with 
him— 


in the front row of the stalls. . 

And as the scenes succeeded one an- 
other, and as one after another of the 
actors stood by the footlights, droning 
their parts in turn, suddenly he lost 
all heart and patience. “Don’t mur- 
der it; oh, don’t murder it!” he cried 
aloud to one of the poor astonished 
fairies, who stared in amazement. 


With children and with the humble 
folk of life he was always at his best— 
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at his gayest and his tenderest. He 
used to say that perhaps, on the whole, 
the most charming thing in the world 
was a little girl of two years old. Of a 
little boy he wrote: “Your heart would 
have melted over a little boy of two 
last night, strolling round the Christmas 
tree. He looked like a little cherub 
just peeping into heaven; and he didn’t 
like even to take away his own share 
of toys from the general splendor.” 
“Pray God!” he exclaims elsewhere, “I 
may be able some day to write some- 
thing good for children. That will be 
better than glory or Parliament.” Mrs. 
Ritchie tells us how this something 
good was written. 


It was, she says, for a children’s 
party in Rome that the pictures of 
“The Rose and the Ring’ were drawn. 
It was just after the New Year. We 
wanted Twelfth Night characters, and 
we asked my father to draw them. 
The pictures were to be shaken up ina 
lottery. We had prizes and = cream- 
tarts from Spillman’s, the pastry-cook 
down below—those cream-tarts for 
which Lockhart had so great a fancy. 
My father drew the King for us, the 
Queen, Prince Giglio, the Prime Minis- 
ter, Madam Gruffanuff. The little 
painted figures remained lying on the 
table after the children were gone, and 
as he came up and looked at them, he 
began placing them in order and mak- 
ing a story to fit them. One or two 
other sketches which he had already 
made were added; among them was a 
picture of a lovely Miss Baliol going to 
a ball, who was now turned into a 
princess. Then the gold pen began 
writing down the history of this fairy- 
court. 


As we turn over Mrs. Ritchie’s pages 


the number we should like to tran- 


scribe becomes tantalizing. One more 
from the Introduction to the “Round- 
about Papers,” seems to come naturally 
after the last, for it is about “an old 
school-girl of ninety 


%. 
: 
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One of the last “Roundabouts” is 
-alled “On some Carp at Sans Souci,” 
but all the same it is dated from Ken- 
sington. My father had taken a fancy 
to a little old woman who used to come 
sometimes to tea at Palace Green, and 
he made her the heroine of this par- 
ticular paper. A friend who discov- 
ered her in a workhouse used to carry 
her some occasional tokens of good- 
will. “Ah, you rich people!” says the 
old lady, “you are never without a 
screw of snuff in your pockets.” The 
old woman used to come to tea and 
chatter away to my father when she 
met him in the hall; she curtseyed 
with equal deference to the page-boy, 
who treated her with more haughti- 
hess perhaps. Our page-boy had _ ser- 
ious views and doubts about her way 
of life. “John,” says the Roundabout 
Paper, “when Goody Two-shoes comes 
next Friday, I desire she may not be 
disturbed by theological controversies. 

— Make her comfortable by our 
kitchen-hearth, set that old kettle to 
sing by our hob, warm her old stom- 
ach with nut-brown ale and a toast in 


the fire. Be kind to the poor old 
school-girl of ninety, who has had 


leave to come out for a day of Christ- 
mas holiday.” 


The whole of Thackeray—the Thack- 
eray we love—school-boy, philosopher, 
fellow-man and humorist, seems to lie 
in that last sentence. 

Besides giving us her own charming 
descriptions, Mrs. Ritchie lets her fath- 
er tell his story himself in his journals 
and letters—a real aadition to the mor- 
al as well as to the literary wealth of 
the world. It is almost impossible 
for any biography of a great man to 
be written without some statement 
concerning his religious views, and Mr. 
Melville’s chapter on “Thackeray as a 
Man” contains some well-felt writing, 
beautiful quotations 
on the subject. 

biographers of 


some 
Thackeray 
But, like other 
other men, he makes the mistake 
of trying to smooth the picture 
and turn it into the portrait of a 


besides 
from 
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bishop, instead of a Thackeray. He 
seems to be constantly asking himself, 
“What will clergymen think?’ instead 
of “What did Thackeray think?’ The 
desire to prove that leading minds be- 
lieve a great deal, and thus to give 
fresh confidence to a tired and vacil- 
lating world, is a natural and even a 
lovable one; but it is unsafe and mis- 
leading, and, in a case like Thacker- 
ay’s, superfluous, for his manly, hope- 
ful letters tell us all that can honestly 
be told. Whoever will read these in 
his daughter’s Introductions to “The 
Newcomes” and “Esmond” will get a 
pretty complete notion of Thackeray's 
inner life, and there are others of a like 
nature scattered throughout the pref- 
aces. The publication of these letters 
is, we feel, a charity to daily life, and 
the more they are known the better, 
especially as, strangely enough, this 
deeper side of him has been little dwelt 
on by those who have written about 
him. . 

Reverence, humility, charity were the 
watchwords of Thackeray’s creed—the 
only dogmas he inculeated. It was 
naturally to his children that he 
preached most tenderly about them: 
and the following letter was written to 
the elder of the two, when they were 
living in Paris with their grandmother, 
who held Evangelical views:— 


My Dearest A——. 

. . . I should read all the books 
that granny wishes, if I were you; and 
you must come to your own deduc- 
tions about them, as every honest man 
and woman must and does... . I 
have not looked into half-a-dozen 
books of the French modern reformed 
Churchmen, but those I have seen are 
odious to me. D’Aubigné, I believe, 
is the best man of the modern French 
Reformers; and a worse guide to his- 
torical truth (for one who has reputa- 
tion) I don’t know. If M. Gossaint 
argues that, because our Lord quoted 
the Hebrew Scriptures, therefore the 
Scriptures are of direct Divine ~*om- 


position, you may make 
quite easy; and the works of a rea- 
soner who would maintain an argu- 
ment so monstrous need not, I should 
think, occupy a great portion of your 
time. Our Lord not only quoted the He- 
brew writings (drawing illustrations 
from everything familiar to the people 


yourself 


among whom He taught—from their 
books, poetic and historic, from the 


landscape round about, from the flow- 
ers, the children, and the beautiful 
works of God), but He contradicted 
the Old Scriptures flatly; told the peo- 
ple that He brought them a new com- 
mandment—and that new command- 
ment was not a complement, but a 
contradiction, of the old—a repeal of a 
bad, unjust law in their statute-books, 
which He would suffer to remain there 
no more. And if such and such 
a commandment delivered by Moses 
was wrong, depend on it, it was not 
delivered by God, and the whole ques- 
tion of complete inspiration goes at 
once. ... To my mind Scripture 
only means a writing, and Bible means 
a book. It contains Divine truths, and 
the history of a Divine Character; but 
imperfect, but not containing a thou- 
sandth part of Him; and it would be 
an untruth before God were I to hide 
my feelings from my dearest children, 
as it would be a sin if, having other 
opinions, and believing literally in the 
Mosaic writings, in the six days’ cos- 
mogony, in the serpent and apple and 
consequent damnation of the human 
race, I should hide them and not try 
to make those I loved best adopt opin- 
of such immense importance to 

And so, God bless my darlings, 
Every one of 
circumstance 


ions 
them. 
and teach us the truth. 
us in every fact, book, 
of life sees a different meaning ayd 
moral, and so it must be about re- 
ligion. But we can all love each other, 
and say, “Our Father.’” 


A kind of loving good sense is char- 
acteristic of all Thackeray's religion. 
It illuminates his letters to his mother 
-—und never, surely, did any one cun- 


* Introduction to “Esmond,” p. xxiv. 
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trive, as he did, to agree in spirit and 
to disagree in opinion with one so close 
to him. Towards the end of his life he 
wrote to her: 


A brick may have knocked a just 
man’s brains out, a beam fallen so as 
to protect a scoundrel who happened 
to be standing under. The bricks and 
beams fell according to the laws which 
regulate bricks in tumbling. So with 
our diseases—we die because we are 
born, we decay because we grow. I 
have a right to say, “O Father, give 
me submission to bear cheerfully (if 
possible) and patiently my sufferings;” 
but I can’t request any special change 
in my behalf from the ordinary pro- 
cesses, or see any special Divine ani- 
mus superintending my illnesses and 
wellnessess. Those people seem to me 
presumptuous who are forever drag- 
ging the Awful Divinity into a parti- 
cipation with their private concerns. 

. . . Yonder on my table in the next 
room is a number of the “Earthen 
Vessel.” Brother Jones writes of 
Brother Brown, how preciously he has 
been dealt with. Brown has been 
blessed by an illness; he has had the 
blessing of getting better; he has re- 
lapsed, and finally has the blessing of 
being called out of the world alto- 
gether. I don’t differ with Brown es- 
sentially—only in the compliments as 
it were, which he thinks it is proper 
to be for ever paying. I am _ well: 
Amen. I am ill: Amen. I die: Amen 
always. I can’t say that having a 
tooth out is a blessing—is a punish- 
ment for my sins. I say it’s having a 
tooth out. 


After letters like these, nothing fur- 
ther need be said of Thackeray’s gen- 
tleness towards other beliefs than his 
own. The Roman Catholic faith alone 
excited his anger. He thought its sym- 
bols puerile and its spirit false, and 
could not bear the notion of asceticism 
—or indeed any idea which tended to 
make the world “a timid, ascetic place, 
in which many of the finest faculties 
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of the soul would not dare to exercise 
themselves.” 

The attitude of a man towards death 
is a fair test of his attitude towards 
life. For himself, as he often reiter- 
ates, Thackeray had no fear of dying; 
and, as for the death of others, we will! 
go straight to his own words, and 
make one more quotation from his cor- 
respondence :— 


I thought when I read the news, he 
writes to Mrs. Procter in ’56, how very 
lately I had tried to give courage to 
my own mother, who lacked it, with 
an account of Mrs. Montagu’s wonder- 
ful endurance and self-abnegation. It 
was so kind of her to be courageous at 
that time, and spare grief to you all 

. . Little children step off this earth 
into the infinite, and we tear our 
hearts out over their sweet cold hands 
and smiling faces, that drop indiffer- 
ent when you cease holding them, and 
smile as the lid is closing over them. 
I don’t think we deplore the old, who 
have had enough of living and striv- 
ing; . . . where’s -the pleasure of 
staying when the feast is over, and the 
flowers withered, and the guests gone? 
Isn’t it better to blow the light out 
than to sit on among the broken meats 
and collapsed jellies and vapid heel- 
taps? I go to what [ don’t know—but 
to God’s next world, which is His and 
He made it. One paces up and down 
the shore yet awhile, and looks to- 
wards the unknown ocean, and thinks 
of the traveller whose boat sailed yes- 
terday. Those we love can but walk 
down to the pier with us—the voyage 
we must make alone. 


Few correspondents have been as 
abundant as Thackeray, few have kept 
at such an equal level of excellence. 
We have chosen to cite letters from 
the Introductions, because they are 
new to the public, and there are 
amongst them more of the deeper sort; 
but several in the same order are to 
be found in Mrs. Brookfield’s collec- 


tion, along with those brilliant descrip- 
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tions of society which are more famil- 
icr to the world. 

It is difficult, even now, to define 
Thackeray’s place in the domain of art. 
He has been compared to Sterne, to 
Hogarth, and to Fielding. To the first 
he bears, no doubt, some resemblance 
in form, and some in what may be 
called his sentimental method—but, 
then, how different the sentiment! To 
the second he has a more real like- 
ness—a likeness of spirit—but how 
much more of grace and tenderness 
besides! As for the comparison to 
Fielding, it is, perhaps, too obvious to 
dwell on; again there are affinities in 
style; and the generous kindness and 
mercy towards their fellow-men are 
alike in both; but Thackeray’s refine- 
ment and sense of beauty are not only 
those of his century—they are his own. 
Trollope, in his “Life of Thackeray,” 
classes him with the realists. “His 
manner,” he says, “was mainly real- 
istic.” But for Trollope the term real- 
istic had a different sense from that in 
which it is now used, and only im- 
plied a natural as opposed to an arti- 
ficial style—the manly description of 
sordid facts as compared with the high- 
flown romance of a Bulwer. “Society 
will not tolerate the natural in our art,” 
says Thackeray in his preface to the 
“Yellowplush Papers;”’ “many ladies 
have remonstrated and subscribers 
left me, because, in the course of the 
story, I described a young man resist- 
ing and affected by temptation.” This 
is certainly not the reason why ladies 
would remonstrate at present. There 
has been an enormous change in the 
last tive and forty years. We cannot, 
for instance, have a greater or more 
characteristic contrast than a novel of 
Tolstoi’s and one of Thackeray's; the 
big canvas of the first filled to over- 
flowing with all sorts and conditions of 
men, each character taken from its 
own point of view; Thackeray’s brush, 
or the other hand, working in a limited 
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area, on certain chosen groups of peo- 
ple, seen through a Thackeray atmos- 
phere—a delicious compound of all the 
fine shades of feeling. 

Perhaps the restricted nature of his 
art has something to do with the de- 
crease of his readers amongst the ris- 
ing generation; they like striking ef- 
fects and massive subjects—from other 
hands than Tolstoi’s, alas!—or pages 
of elaborate self-analysis which would 
have seemed unintelligible in the for- 
ties. It is natural, too, that each suc- 
cessive age should demand its own 
heroes and heroines. The “sweet wom- 
an,” beloved of all grandfathers, is not 
at all to the liking of the present time, 
and the early Victorian types have 
never been less in vogue. The popular 
heroine of to-day is the lady in pan- 
ther-skins, whether literally on the 
stage, where she holds heavy and im- 
proper conversations with illegitimate 
relatives on a Scandiavian Olympus, 
or figuratively in print, where she lives 
cramped by the duties of a country 
parish and visits her cramps upon her 
family. As for the fashionable hero, 
he has a wide and flabby mind, and 
spends the best hours of his day iu 
speculating about himself or his relig- 
ion. Thackeray would have had none 
of him; wild oats and the crude selfish- 
ness of youth he could sympathize with, 
but he would have had no patience 
with emotional egoisms and oscilla- 
tions—or ought we to call them self- 
development? It would be a great 
calamity for the world if it always 
liked fhe same thing—if new views 
and new ideals did not constantly press 
forward; but the old is bound to get 
temporarily displaced in the process, 
and just at this moment it has been 
rather rudely pushed aside. Sentiment 
is considered an old-fashioned quality, 
and the delineation of passion or ro- 
mantic adventure is much more attrac- 
tive to the writers and readers of the 
moment. 
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Prose writers of sentiment—we use 
the word in its largest and deepest 
sense—are few and far between. The 
great ones may be counted on our fin- 
gers: Rousseau, Goldsmith, Sterne and 
Thackeray—perhaps we should add 
Richard Steele and Charles Lamb, 
though the seale and dizressive nature 
of their writings rather separate them 
from the rest. So strange do the 
hames of Rousseau and Thackeray 
look in juxtaposition, and so opposed 
are they in aim, in spirit, in the whole 
scope of their work, that we hesitate 
to put them together. Yet Rousseau— 
the Rousseau of the “Confessions” — 
regarded apart from his philosophy 
and purely from the literary side, is 
the Prophet of the Sentimental School, 
the first who really looked at life from 
a sentimental standpoint. As such, if 
only by way of antithesis, his name 
must stand with Thackeray’s, although 
so much in one was antipathetic to the 
other. The same may also be said of 
Sterne and Thackeray, in spite of the 
resemblance in form which we have 
already pointed out. Who can imagine 
Sterne loving a child, unless it were a 
little girl and he thinking what she 
would be like when she grew to be a 
woman? His mind is much more akin 
to Rousseau’s than to Thackeray's. 
Goldsmith, Steele and Lamb, on the 
other hand, each in his own way, have 
strong sympathies with the mind of 
Thackeray. If we read Steele’s recol- 
lections of his childhood—of his fath- 
er’s death, when he beat with his bat- 
tledore on the shut coffin, and his 
mother caught him in her arms--or 
Thackeray’s description of the baby’s 
death in “The Hoggarty Diamond,” we 
are moved in the same way. “O Death, 
thou hast a right to the bold, to the 
ambitious, to the high, and to the 
haughty, but why this cruelty to the 
humble, to the meek, to the undiscern- 
ing, to the thoughtless?” Thackeray 
might well have written that sentence, 





and the likeness between the two only 
serves to set off their originality. It 
is a likeness in style, but in something 
deeper, too—the something that ¢en- 
deared Lamb to Thackeray, and that 
he himself expresses for us. 


That precious natural quality of 
love, he wrote to Mrs. Brookfield, 
speaking of some friends, which is 
awarded to some lucky minds, such as 
these Charles Lambs, and one or two 
more in our trade; to many amongst 
the parsons, I think; to a friend of 
yours by the name of Makepeace, per- 
haps, but not unalloyed to this one. 


“The precious natural quality of 
love” is a gift transformed }y the 
nature of him who receives it. In the 
case of Jean Jacques, it became hardly 
a precious, and certainly an unnatural, 
quality. Nothing so forcibly marks 
the contrast between two men as the 
way in which they express this faculty. 
There is no need to descant upon it; 
Jean Jacques has spoken for himself. 
“It was neccessary,” ne says, in the 
“Confessions,” “that the sweet’ ess of 
an intimate domestic life should make 
up to me for the brilliant lot I was 
renouncing. When I was absolutely 
alone my heart was empty; but I only 
needed one creature to fill it; ... for 
me there never existed a mean betwixt 
aii and nothing.” This is characteristic 
Rousseau; a superb demand for the life 
of the heart if it could be exactly as 
he wished it—a mirage of false senti 
ment which, when we approach it, 
proves to be made of nothing better 
than the arid sand of the desert. There 
was but one person to fill Jean 
Jacques’s heart, and that was Jean 
Jacques. Neither one nor two people 
would have satisfied Thackeray; chil- 
dren, friends and family—his fellow- 
creatures—he wanted them all. Real 
love can only satisfy itself by loving, 
and he needed to give as much as he 
received. 
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A large and devout view of love dis- 
tinguishes all that he wrote on the 
subject—this letter, for instance, which 
he sent to his mother when he was 
working at “Vanity Fair”: 


What I want is to make a set of peo- 
ple living without God in the world 
(only that is a cant phrase), greedy, 
pompous men, perfectly self-satistied 
for the most part, and at ease about 
their superior virtue. Dobbin and poor 
Briggs are the only two people with 
real humility as yet; Amelia’s is to 
come when her scoundrel of a_hus- 
band is well dead with a ball in his 
odious bowels, when she has had suf- 
ferings, a child, and a religion. But 
she has at present a quality above 
most people, whizz—Love—by which 
she shall be saved. . . I wasn’t go- 
ing to write in this way when | began. 
But these thoughts pursue me_plenti- 
fully. Will they ever come to a good 
end? I should doubt God who gave 
them if I doubted them. 


The same spirit is in the following 


letter to his wife: 


. . Here have we been two years 
married and not an unhappy day. Oh 
I do bless God for all this happiness 
which He has given me. It is so 
great that I almost tremble for the fu- 
ture, except that I humbly hope (for 
what man is certain about his own 
weakness and wickedness?) our hope 
is strong enough to withstand any 
pressure from without; and, as it is a 
gift greater than any fortune, is like- 
wise one superior to poverty or sick- 
ness, or any other worldly evil with 
which Providence may visit us. Let 
us pray, as I trust there is no harm, 
that none of these may come upon Us; 
as the best and wisest Man in the 
world prayed that He might not be 
led into temptation. . . I think hap- 
piness is as good as prayers, and I 
feel in my heart a kind of overflowing 
thanksgiving which is quite too great 
to describe in writing. This kind of 
happiness is like a fine picture, you 
see only a little bit of it when you are 


close to the canvas; go a little distance 
and then you see how beautiful it is. 


That is true sentiment as opposed to 
false—no mirage, but a rock upon 
which to build a house. The heart 
of Rousseau is capable enough of sac- 
rifice, but it is incapable of austerity, 
which is, after all, one of the essentials 
of all profound feeling. 

Again, let us take each man’s atti- 
tude towards himself and his work: 
can anything be more significant of 
their respective natures? 


Let the Last Trump sound when it 
will, cries Rousseau, I shall come with 
this book in my hand, to present my- 
self before the Sovereign Judge. I 
shall say aloud: “Here is what I have 
done, what I have thought, what I 
have been. I have told the good and 
tue evil with the same frankness. 

I have shown myself as I was— 
vile and contemptible, when I was so; 
good, generous, sublime, when I was 
so. I have revealed my inner self as 
Thou hast seen it. Eternal Being! 
eall around me the innumerable 
throng of my _ fellow-creatures; let 
them hear my confessions, groan at 
my unworthiness, blush for my mean- 
ness. Let each one of them uncover 
his heart at the foot of Thy throne 
with the same sincerity—and then let 
one single individual say, if he dare, 
I was better than that man there.” 


What a sublime fussing he treats us 
to! Even at the vast Day he must 
have an audience, and the rest of the 
world must be occupied about him. 
His sins he will confess, but only on 
condition that every body thrills at his 
frankness; and, weeping over himself, 
he never loses confidence that his elo- 
quence will over-persuade even the 
Deity. There is an immeasurable dif- 
ference between his boastful self- 
abasement and Thackeray's unpreten- 
tious humility. It is not with his 
works in his hand that the latter pro- 
posed to approach his Creator; and 
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there is surely no humbler prayer upon 
record than that with which, within 
two years of his death, he entered his 
new house in Palace Green—built from 
the proceeds of his books:— 


I pray Almighty God that the words 
I write in this house may be pure and 
honest; that they be dictated by no 
personal spite, unworthy motive, or 
unjust greed for gain; that they may 
tell the truth as far as I know it; and 
tend to promote love and _ peace 
amongst men, for the sake of Christ 
our Lord.* 


So he wrote in his diary, and when 
we read “Denis Duval” and the 
“Roundabout Papers,” we know that 
this prayer was granted. To “tell the 
truth as far as I know it,” might have 
been stamped upon every page he 
created, from first to last. To-day, 
when the work has long since been ac- 
complished, and we have become ac- 
customed to its results, we do not 
enough realize all that Thackeray did 
for us. We must look back at the fic- 
tion of the thirties and the forties, re- 
read Bulwer, and remember the public 
enthusiasm for his novels; we must 
eall to mind all the charade-acting 
there was in art and in literature, and 
then we shall be better able to gauge 
the power of the pen that gave us 
“Vanity Fair.” 


Since (it wrote elsewhere) the author 
of “Tom Jones” was buried, no writer 
of fiction among us has been permitted 
to depict to his utmost power a Man. 
We must drape him and give him a 
certain conventional simper... . 
You will not hear—it is best to know 
it—what moves in the real world. . . 


It is this that he told us in his incom- 
parable way; he set the pendulum go- 
ing to a new—perhaps we should say 

8 Introduction to ‘“‘Philip,’’ p. xxxviil. 
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a renewed—measure, and, however 
wide the temporary oscillations, it will 
remain true to it. The classical is out 
of favor for the moment, but Thacker- 
ay remains a classic, read by the lov- 
ers of literature in all ages. What, 
after all, is a classic? The question 
has been answered for us by one of 
the people best qualified to do so— 
Sainte-Beuve—and his words on the 
subject seem to make a fit ending to 
any discussion of Thackeray: 


A true classic, as I should like to 
hear the word defined, is an author 
who has enriched the spirit of man, 
who has really increased its treasure, 
who has made him take a step for- 
ward, who has discovered some un- 
equivocal moral truth, or re-discovered 
some eternal passion in that heart 
every corner of which seemed to be 
known and explored; who has embod- 
ied his own thought, observation, or in- 
vention in some form, no matter what, 
solong as it is broad and great, delicate 
and reasonable, healthy and beautiful 
initself; who has spoken to all in a 
style that belongs to himself and hap- 
pens also to be that of everybody else, 
a style which is new without ‘“neolo- 
gism’”’—new and old—without an effort 
the contemporary of all times. 


Sainte-Beuve would have been satis- 
fied with Thackeray as an illustration 
of his meaning. “Broad and great, 
delicate and reasonable, healthy and 
beautiful”—these seem epithets made 
for the man, as Mrs. Ritchie has paint- 
ed him. He explored the human heart 
to good purpose, and believed in it 
while he explored it. The truth that 
he has preached is unequivocal; and 
with the help of his hand we have 
made a step forward—a step towards 
true feeling and the knowledge of real- 
ities divested of conventional trap- 
pings. “If Truth were again a god- 
dess,” said Charlotte Bronté, “I would 
make Thackeray her High Priest.” 
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MISUNDERSTANDINGS.* 


BY TH. BENTZON (MME. BLANC). 


(Conclusion.) 


IV. 
From Jean Lautrec’s Note-Books:— 


Wednesday. 

These girls who undertake to pro- 
tect themselves do it more severely 
than if they had a regiment of duennas 
at their heels. Miss Ethel, for reasons 
best known to herself, has put a stop 
to our evening excursions just as the 
weather was turning warm, and they 
would have been peculiarly agreeable. 
All I can get out of her are a few 
walks in broad daylight, which she 
measures off in the most aggravating 
manner. Is this coquetry on her part? 
I am half tempted to believe it; but 
she’d better not abuse that weapon, 
which [I could so easily turn against 
herself! Perhaps she is afraid of me, 
and perhaps she is afraid of her own 
heart. She is certainly not nearly so 
self-possessed as formerly. Clouds 
pass over her changeful eyes, and fleet- 
ing blushes come into her cheeks, 
which are a little paler than when I 
knew her first. The struggle that is 
going on within her will end, I fancy, 
in a more complete surrender than I 
could possibly win by those bolder 
moves at which she would so promptly 
take alarm. You cannot hold a woman 
of this kind against her own will. I 
contradict myself a dozen times a day 
in the opinions I form about her. My 
success, at all events, appears to be in- 
definitely postponed, and I have not 
the least little positive gain to console 
me. She has a laughing repartee for 
every serious remark I make on any 


* Translated for The Living Age. Copyright 
by The Living Age Co. 





other subject than moral or political 
science. 

I almost think I should throw up the 
adventure, were it not that my written 
romance gets on so much faster than 
the other, gaining immensely in the 
way of the minute analysis resulting 
from actual observation and experi- 
ence. If only the heroine had a private 
apartment, where it might be possible 
to surprise her defences. But we 
hever meet except at that precious 
club, which appears to lie wide open, 
and yet furnishes the safest possible 
asylum for virtue. No doubt the salon, 
parlor—whatever they call it—is large 
enough for two people to be isolated in 
a corner; but then there are other pairs 
isolated in the other corners. They 
don’t dream of watching you, but they 
embarrass you, which is almost worse. 
The idea of setting up in Paris an 
aviary of this kind, where the pretty 
birds who would otherwise roam at 
large—and might have been snared 
anywhere—are restored to their natal 
atmosphere! Thanks to this régime, 
even American women who have been 
several years in Paris as boarders at 
the Home Club, remain exactly as 
American as they were at first, and 
strengthen one another's prejudices 
all the time. 

Last week I had the privilege of 
meeting a large number of them at 
their annual exhibition. A card from 
the Society of Artists admitted me to 
tbe very heart of the place. The Club- 


gallery, into which I was thus intro- 
duced by my young friends, was like 
a smaller edition of one of the halls at 
the Champ de Mars. 

Impressionism was everywhere pre- 
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dominant and a palpable imitation 
of the men who teach at Julien’s or 
Colarossi’s. There were marks of 
talent here and there, with a curious 
kind of virility in many and 
abundant proofs of strenuous and un- 
tiring effort. These last were even 
more noticeable in the faces about me, 
than in the work exhibited. There 
was a perfect rush of artistic young 
women, all of whom desired that I 
should be presented to them, for they 
have a mania for what they call celeb- 
rities. A few of them knew my books, 
but the majority had only heard of 
me. But they were ail equally assidu- 
ous, and did the honors of the gallery 


cases, 


with an ease which French girls of 
their condition would never have dis- 
played. I’m forgetting, however, that 
there are no “classes” in the United 
States, and that the most obscure of 
young women may become the equal 
of queens by marrying a Vresident. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, they prepare 
themselves for the rdle. I have seen 
any number of Ethel Marshes, minus 
the beauty; for in the matter of physi- 
cal advantages, no one of them can 
approach her. 

With the exception of 
Ethel’s best friend—not one of them 
dresses badly or carelessly, on the 
score of her emancipation. They have 
a certain taste, though their little 
gowns of soft wool are extremely sim- 
ple. In this respect, and I daresay in 
many others, they are entirely femi- 
nine—poor things! They have grace, 
too, and a lively and playful turn of 
mind. They are prompt and stimulat- 
ing at repartee, and, without flattering 
you too openly and grossly, they con- 
trive to let you know quite well what 
think of you. One of them 


“Sarah’’- 


they 


brought me her album and begged me 
to put my name in it, and the date of 
my visit; a charming little Californian 
it was—brown as a Spanish girl. These 
damsels come from all over the Ameri- 
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can continent, and the variety of types 
is curious. Every nation of Europe 
has contributed to form this composite 
race; Which, however, has been deeply 
modified by transplantation and cul- 
ture. I like talking with them better 
than looking at their pictures. 

Presently the tea-bell rang. The 
daily five-o’clock tea is a delicate little 
attention to all the students on the part 
of the foundress of the establishment, 
making them feel that even when ab- 
sent she gives herself the pleasure of 
receiving them. 

“We would invite you,” said Ethel, 
maliciously, “for it is quite permissible, 
were it not that we like to keep within 
our rights—as the wise do, who are 
really worthy of freedom.” 

Then they all laughed, and I was 
shown the door; not, however, without 
a strenuous protest. 

“You owe me reparation for this,” I 
said to Ethel. “I shall expect you to 
accept the cup of tea which I have so 
often offered you—in exchange for the 
one which has been refused me _ to- 
day.” 

I could not say more, for they were 
all watching us, but she understood 
me perfectly. For weeks I have been 
trying to pique her curiosity, by as- 
suring her that her Parisian experi- 
ences would never be complete until 
she had paid a visit to some bachelor 
apartment. I even told her that other 
ladies had done it without so much 
urging; and it seemed to me as though 
I surprised, in those magnificent eyes, 
a flash of something like jealousy. 

jut now, when I repeated my invi- 
tation, she replied before all her com- 
panions, who heard her without so 
much as winking: 

“Whenever you please!” 

It need hardly be said that I named 
the earliest possible day. 

I will add a few more details about 
this exotic Home Club, which may not 
seem out of place in my note-book. 
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The directress who showed me out, 
and who, by the way, is a very respec- 
table, not te say distinguished, French- 
woman, called my attention to the 
restaurant on the ground floor. It was 
filled with little tables, immaculately 
clean, each furnished with a cloth and 
a carte du jour. 

“Are the young ladies obliged to 
dine here?’ I asked the directress. 

“They are not obliged to do any- 
thing.” 

“Do they come in when they please?” 

“Certainly! They are only required 
to give notice when they are going to 
the theatre.” 

I knew all about it; but I wanted to 
lead up to the important question. 

“And now, between 
French man and woman, ire there not 


ourselves, as 


grave objections to all this? Does it 
not lead to abuses?’ 
“T have never observed any, mon- 


sieur. All this freedom used to trouble 
me when I first accepted my present 
position; but these girls all appear to 
have learned at a very early age how 
to behave with propriety. Some are 
better bred than others; more gentle 
and polished in their manners; but one 
and all, so far as I have seen, have 
an amount ef self-respect which ren- 
ders my task a very easy one.” Thus, 
madame. 

The large and well-proportioned din- 
ing room has, running all round it, a 
sort of canvas-frieze—painted, with 
great spirit, in a design of fruits, ani- 
mals and a fantastic succession of 
viands. I made some remark about 
this decorative painting, and she ex- 
plained: 

“Yes, itis a memento of the members 
of the American Club—who have been 
pupils at the Beaux Arts. They all 
dined here last Thanksgiving.” 

“And what, pray, is Thanksgiving?” 

“It is the annual American celebra- 
tion of actions de gréces. It falls on 
the last Thursday of November, and 
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they all dine off the traditional turkey, 
and then dance a little.” 

So, then, the youth of both sexes 
celebrate their national holidays in this 
curious America of the Latin Quarter. 
It seems to me, as I cross the threshold 
and turn my face toward Paris, that 
I am farther than ever from Ethel 


Marsh. It is all so strange! And who 
knows but there may be among all 


these young men some one who can 
make her listen to him? But no, that 
cannot be, because she has promised 
to come to my place. 


Thursday. 

She is a regular coquette! I had 
flowers everywhere, fruit and cakes on 
a small table—even champagne; and 
all the bric-d-brae I possess—that bric- 
d-brae of which they are so fond!—was 
arranged so as to make the 
charming setting for my discomfiture! 
The bell rings, I hasten to open the 
door in person, haying discreetly sent 
away all my people, and in place of the 
solitary figure I had expected, what 


most 


do I behold? Two women—one hid- 
eously ugly, who holds out a great 


masculine hand, while the other laughs 
so as to show all her white teeth. 

“Dear M. Lautrec, my friend Sarah 
wanted so much to see your den, as we 
eall it!” 

What was I to do? I repeated that 
I was charmed to Miss Sarah, 
while in my heart I sent her to the 
devil; and then, for an hour, I divided 
myself between these two eager be- 
ings, who rummaged everywhere, and 
went into ecstasies over everything. L 
had to show them all my choice edi- 
tions. My autographs and my collec- 
tion of coins and medals procured me 
an endless series of the crudest ques- 
tions on “Sarah’s” part. I shall loathe 
my medals as long as I live, for the 
misery I endured upon that occasion. 
I must say, however, that Ethel gave 
me her sweetest looks, and was nicer 


see 
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to me than I had ever known her. In 
fact, I think that both the ladies en- 
joyed themselves, for they were as- 
tonishingly gay. But it was Sarah 
who drank the champagne and gobbled 
the cakes—and who flung back at me, 
after they had said good-bye, the iron- 
ical remark: 

“I adore you!” 

I bowed, with my hand upon my 
heart, as I remarked: . 

“And you, Miss Ethel, can you not 
at least say, ‘I love you’?” 

“You know very well,” she replied, 
with that candid look of hers, “that I 
love you best of all my friends.” 

“And you know,” I found means to 
say to her, while Sarah was hunting 
for her gloves, “that I have already 
refused your friendship.” 

“Oh, but you have it, all the same, 
and you always will. Friendship is 
the best thing in the whole world. I 
would make any sacrifice for my 
friends!” 

“Good! Miss Marsh,” said I, “I shall 
not forget what you have said.” 

But what do I want with her friend- 
ship? These foreigners are very dull, 
after all. 


Ethel to Jessie:— 
July 28th. 

I have discovered, my dear Jessie, in 
a novel which was very popular dur 
ing the Second Empire (and a very 
amusing book it was, too, which made 
me feel as though I was living amid 
the ruins of a vanished society—all the 
characters being just as strange to me 
as King Herod, or Sémiramis, or the 
Emperor of China), I found, I say, in 
this antediluvian book—lent me by 
Mme. Mousset—an admirable  witti- 
cism. Some great lady or other says, 
concerning the hero: 

“He is truly lovable; for you always 
feel in danger when you are near him.” 

This definition will produce the ef- 
fect on you of a rebus or charade. 





You will say—Oh, I can hear you!— 
that the very first condition of loving 
is to feel yourself safe with an honor- 
able man. But that, my dear Jessie, 
is because you have never travelled. 
That smart saying sums up and sheds 
light upon no end of things, which we 
are very slow to learn, and never learn 
thoroughly. The highest tribute you 
can pay to the skill of a huntsman, is 
to appreciate his game. I append the 
remark in my mind to the confessions 
of Alice Drury. 

Dearest, Paris fascinates me more 
and more, though every one says it is 
uninhabitable in hot weather. ’Tis the 
only city in the world, I believe, which 
is always delightful—even in summer. 
And yet I know that I ought not 
to prolong my stay. I have gotten in 
six months all that I really need for 
my own education. I have material 
enough to keep me busy for a long 
time; and, better still, I have accumu- 
lated treasures of experience and wis- 
dom, not without a slight tinge of bit- 
terness. But that does not matter, 
when all one wants is to grow old fast, 
that one may learn the more. You 
might not think it to see me, Jessie, 
but I am years older than I was 
when I left home. It would be 
a waste of time to stay longer; for, as 
has been often remarked, there are 
two ways of seeing a country. You 
must either abide by your first, vivid, 
general impression, and fancy that you 
know it all; or you must settle down 
and live there a long, long while; long 
enough really to go to the bottom of 
things. Now, my interests and my 
strongest personal attachments, and, I 
may add, my duty also forbid me to 
think of any such permanent residence. 
I have reaped the advantage of the 
first glance. If I were to stay only a 
little longer I should get into that dis- 
tressing state, when one understands 
just enough to fancy that one has seen 
nothing at all, and gets utterly bewil- 
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dered amid contradictory details and 
teasing enigmas. I have, therefore, de- 
cided to leave even earlier than I had 
intended. Sarah and I have talked it 
all over, and she is going to escort me 
to Havre by the longest route. 

We shall visit the old Norman, Cathe- 
drals, going on our bicycles from one 
to another. It will be a lovely good- 
bye trip. Mary Clarke and Ella Walker 
did it last year without the slightest 
difficulty—the roads are so fine in this 
country. They have made out the itin- 
erary for us, and you need only take 
the railway occasionally for short dis- 
tances. Their reminiscences of their 
own trip are very diverting. They met 
some gentlemen at an hotel at Rouen 
who were quite scandalized by their 
enthusiasm for the bicycle. They 
thought it excessively imprudent for 
young ladies to venture off by them- 
selves in this way, and politely offered 
to accompany them. 

“But we very soon discovered,” said 
May Clarke, in her droll way, “that 
these gentlemen permitted no enthusi- 
asm in the other sex, except for them- 
selves. So we decided to stick to ours 
for the bicycle—cathedrals included.” 

Sarah and I intend to follow their 
example. We shall defend ourselves 
bravely, by the help of fresh air and 
exercise, against the sickly sort of 
pleasure which, in spite of all precau- 
tions, one comes sooner or later to take 
in the society of certain Parisians 
who are lovable because they are dan- 
gerous. 


From Jean Lautrec’s Note-Book:— 


August 10th. 

Well, the thing had to end. Every 
romance must have some sort of dé- 
noument, and I had already sacrificed 
to this one too much of my time and 
peace of mind; for I really am madly 
in love. “Madly” is the right word. It 
is positively enraging to have to keep 
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on fencing as if with an adversary 
who can parry every one of your 
strokes. And up to last night I was 
as much at a loss as ever, concerning 
the real foundation of the character I 
have been studying. Is she a heartless 
coquette, or is she simply determined 
not to surrender? Is she equally de- 
termined not to be taken by storm? Is 
she an impossible pedant, or is she a 
real woman? Is it merely that she 
wishes to conduct her love affairs 
with prudence? Is she vexed with me 
for my reluctance to come forward? 
Does she take me for a fool? I have 
been asking myself these questions for 
six months, and I finally made up my 
mind that I had been a veritable fool, 
not to make a bold stroke sooner. That 
cup of tea which I was forced to im- 
bibe in company with herself and Miss 
Sarah West, instead of sipping it en 
téte-d-téte, seemed to call for reprisals. 


But once more I found myself 
a dupe; and here I have been 
dancing attendance all summer 
long, in the hope of a little en- 


couragement. ’Tis the first time the 
month of August ever caught me in 
Paris, and she is the cause. I have 
never known any one who carried to 
such a pitch those half-consents at 
which yeu catch your breath; those 
half-refusals, which yet allow you to 
hope, the sort of sudden feint which 
disconcerts you utterly. And all this 
adroitness was absolutely unintention- 
al! It appears that she did not, in the 
least, know what she was about. 


Does any one say that I should have 
been more explicit from the outset? 
Let him who offers me this admonition 
try his own hand with a “bachelor- 
maid!” That is all I ask. He will get 
a new idea concerning the correctness 
of that superlatively French opinion, 
that people and their feelings are 
everywhere the same; that from one 
end of the world to another—north, 
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south, east and west, and in both hemi- 
spheres—human passions are identical. 
But why, then, should every language 
have words which are untranslatable 
into any other, and which reveal pecu- 
liar characteristics—that everlasting 
unknown, which even your nearest 
neighbor, if he be of a different race, 
does not suspect? My failures have 
been due chiefly to the fact thatI have 
a superficial acquaintance with several 
foreign languages, without being able 
to speak a single one. I remained pen- 
sive before certain expressions which 
conveyed to me the idea that the heart 
beside me was, decidedly, not mine. 
The heart of Ethel Marsh baffled me 
like the most obscure of riddles; but 
now, I fancy that I understand the 
vase better. The lady-warriors from 
the remotest times have surrendered 
only to the strongest; witness those 
queens of the Amazons who could re- 
fuse nothing to Hercules, Theseus, and 
Alexander. They, too, lived by them- 
selves, and men were pitilessly ban- 
ished from their realms; but they did 
not disdain passing relations with for- 
eigners. Miss Ethel Marsh ought to 
be called Antiope or Thalestris. She 
is an Amuzon. 

The day before yesterday I made a 
discovery in Vivien’s studio. He has 
finished his great picture, which is to 
carry the sunshine of the south into one 
of the finest galleries of England. The 
few amateurs now left in Paris all go 
to his studio to admire it, and I pro- 
posed to Ethel that we should do the 
same. She consented with that pro- 
fessional eagerness which ever impeis 
her to the pursuit of novelties. We ar- 
ranged to meet in the Avenue Villiers; 
and, notwithstanding the horrible dog- 
day heat, and the muttered menace of 
a big storm with which the air was 
full, she was there punctual, as al- 
ways, to the moment; and she seemed 
rather surprised to find me alone be- 
fore the huge canvas. The fact is, I 


had asked Vivien to lend me his studio 
for an hour. 

“What? M. Vivien not at home? But 
he will come back, of course! Here 
have I put on my prettiest frock for 
him!” 

“For him only, you unkind crea- 
ture?’ 

“For him only. None but a painter 
could appreciate this esthetic cos- 
tume.” 

Any one but herself might have 
found it difficult to carry off her very 
light summer toilette. It was a gown 
of English muslin in the palest green, 
having a design of big flowers like sun- 
flowers, and made with a straight, full 
skirt. The neck was quite open, and 
she had a ribbon sash around her 
waist, which is as slender as if confined 
by a corset, though she never wears 
one. Her superb hair would curl in 
spite of herself around her moist fore- 
head, which was audaciously exposed; 
for owing to the great heat, she had 
flung off her straw hat when she came 
in, with that masculine impetuosity 
which is rather graceful in her. She 
pulled off her long gloves at the same 
time, thus baring to the elbow one 
arm of marble whiteness. 

I had some difficulty in controlling 
my first indiscreet impulse, which 
would, at least, have convinced her 
that one need not be a painter in order 
to find her fair. 

“Oh, yes,” I said; “Vivien will soon 
be back. But we will look about first, 
as though he were here.” 

So we examined first, that really su- 
perb Cote dAzur, which seemed to ra- 
diate a light and heat more intense 
even than those prevailing outside; 
then, some dozens of the studies which 
he brought back from America, which 
interested her particularly, and even 
rather too much, so that I began to 
doubt whether I should get the chance 
after all to declare my passion. But 
it came about quite naturally, apropos 
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of a careless allusion which she made 
to the fact that she was returning to 
America. She spoke of the event as 
remote and uncertain, but I seized my 
opportunity. 

“No,” I said, 
back.” 

And, drawing her to a sofa under the 
canopy embroidered in Chinese ara- 
besques, which is the pride of Vivien’s 
studio, I told her why she could not 
go. I told her of all she had been to 
me since that first day at Mme. de Vin- 
celles. 

“He never loved,” I cried, exultantly, 
“who never loved at first sight.” 

She laughed, and said: 

“You are actually quoting Shake- 
speare! I did not know you were so 
strong in English.” 

But her derisive laughter 
to a smile of sweet satisfaction when 
I told her that, in her flowered gown, 
she was a handsome likeness of the 
Sibyl by Burne-Jones, who, at the far- 
away end of the studio, looked out 
upon us from her background of dark 
and tangled foliage with large eyes 
encircled by bluish rings, and wearing 


“you are not going 


changed 


an expression of envy. 

She endeavored to turn the conver- 
sation to the Pre-Raphaelite School in 
England; she tried to withdraw her 
hand from mine; she kept her head 
turned toward the though 
every moment hoping—or possibly 
fearing?—to see Vivien make his ap- 
pearance. I went back, in spite of 
myself (for I had now thrown pru- 
dence to the winds), to the declaration 
so many times postponed—which I had 
never made in full till now. I said 
things to her the like of which she 
had never heard before, and which ap- 
peared to disconcert all ordinary tac- 
tics, for she suddenly ceased to jest or 
even to answer. I could see that she 
became very grave, and sat bolt up- 
right, though she could not succeed in 
disengaging the two icy little hands, 


door, as 
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which I continued to hold though my 
kisses could not warm them. 

In the dark, unwavering and strange- 
ly-fixed look which she fastened upon 
me, there lurked an indefinable ex- 
pression—was it wrath, or | astonish- 
ment at finding herself vanquished, or 
what was it? Cold, she certainly is 
not. At the first touch of the sacred 
fire, the statue quivered—I knew it by 
the sudden paleness which positively 
frightened me for a moment, and by 
her strange silence. All at once the 
room turned very dark, the storm 
broke, and a perfect deluge of rain fell 
on the glass roof of the studio above 
the velum, through which there usually 
filtered a soft, diffused, transparent 
light. 

“Why, it is night!” she murmured, as 
if to herself. And then, “Isn't M. 
Vivien coming back?” 

“IT wish he might 
cried, “and that we two were alone in 


never come,” I 
the world!” 

She did not let her eyes fall, but she 
compressed her lips, and her motion- 
less form stiffened slightly. Her head 
was thrown back as though she waited 
for more, and was trying to make me 
out. And really, she was so handsome 
and the silence was so provoking, and 
the unnatural darkness so propitious, 
that I could not help it—I flung my 
arm about her and made an attempt to 
salute those silent lips. I had a notion 
that she would not capitulate, but 
might allow herself to be captured. 

In an instant, however, she had 
slipped out of my arms with the agility 
of a lizard, and, retreating a few steps, 
she stammered, in a tremulous voice: 

“Oh, do you love me in that way? Do 
you want—” 

“I do!” I cried. 

And I swear that at that moment I 
did want her as I had never done be- 
fore. And then it was that she let fall 
these words which descended upon my 
transports like a dash of cold water: 
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“Oh, excuse me! I did not under- 
stand. Marriage has always been so 
far from my thoughts—” 

Nor had I understood any better. 
But in her country, apparently, as in 
England, a declaration of love is con- 
sidered equivalent to a proposal of 
marriage; and hence the snares and 
ambushes into which so many men 
have fallen! We were neither in Eng- 
land nor in America, but I shuddered 
slightly, and felt suddenly sobered, as 
I cried: 

“But, my dear, who said anything 
about marriage? You will preserve 
the liberty which you so highly prize, 
and I shall be your slave forever!” 

She shook her head. The cheeks 
which had been so sweetly pale 
burned with a vivid red. 

“Free,” she repeated, with a tinge, 
as I thought, of triumph in her smile. 
“T am to be free, and you are to be my 
slave! I am so glad I understand. I 
accept your offer of servitude, though 
I shall not immediately put it to the 
proof. Please let go my hand. Let 
me have a few days— What, you will 
not? A few hours, then? Stay! Wait 
only till the day after tomorrow! I 
particularly desire it! I entreat you, 
in my turn!” 

“Ah,” thought I, “what a new, fas- 
cinating, entrancing kind of mistress 
is this! How her voice does soften 
when she asks a favor!” 

“But you'll give me my revenge!” I 
said. “You will come and have tea 
with me without Sarah West? Now, 
promise me!” 

“IT promise you,” was her docile an- 
swer, “that you shall never see Sarah 
West again.” 

“The day after tomorrow, then,” 
cried I, with more generosity than I 
had ever displayed in my whole life 
before. But really, I had no choice. 
Vivien was liable to come in at any 
moment. And now it is day after to- 
morrow, and impatiently I expect her 


every moment, and I love her to dis- 
traction.” 

Ethel to Jessie:— 

Aug. 10th. 

Dear, your gay account of your vaca- 
tion—camping out among the Maine 
mountains, and all your piscatory ad- 
ventures on the Piscataqua, made me 
more homesick than I had ever felt be- 
fore. To sleep in the open air, under 
the tall pines, like your merry party, 
and be wakened by the singing of 
birds, to see the first rays of the dawn 
reflected from the river, and then have 
some onerekindle the camp fire and cook 
breakfast over it, to go back to a real- 
ly primitive life and lay in a store of 
strength for the intellectual or moral 
work suspended for a short time—this 
is what I have been thinking of all 
night long in a bedroom which is a 
great deal too hot. I even envy you 
the slight excitement of being overset 
in a boat. It was a very simple and 
safe kind of accident compared with 
the perils I have escaped, but of which 
I need say no more now. I am not 
feeling quite the thing, so I will only 
send you a little prescription, of which 
you may be able to make use at some 
future time. 

But no, you will never need it, since 
you have no thought of quitting our 
own country, where there are no tigers. 
I'll send it, however, for it may be 
useful to some one else. If you hap- 
pen to stray into a tiger’s den (which 
you may very well do, improbable as 
it seems), there is only one thing to be 
done. Keep as cool as possible, be 
very gentle with the dreadful beast— 
this is the hardest part—never take 
your eyes off him once, and back slowly 
out. If youcan succeed in doing this, the 
chances are ninety-nine in a hundred 
that you will get off safe and sound. I 
have got a headache in consequence of 
a like performance, and I am ashamed 
of having lied. But it was a case of 
legitimate self-defence. 




















A Winter Love Song. 


From Jean Lautrec’s Note-Book:— 


August 15th. 

These women of the future are really 
too much! They are simply odious! 
She never came at all yesterday— 
though I stayed at home all day. This 
morning I went to her place, and the 
concierge received me with a jocular 
air. 

“The ladies went to Havre on Fri- 


day.” 
“The ladies?” 
“Yes, they went together. Miss 


Marsh and Miss West.” 

“And when will they be back?’ 

“They did not say.” 

I see it all! They meant to entrap 
me into marrying, and when I did not 
fall into the snare, they saved their 
honor by a masterly retreat. I have 
been completely fooled; unless, indeed, 
after playing me this disagreeable 
trick she should venture back within 
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reach of my claws! All things are 


possible. 


Aug. 16th. 
That bold handwriting of hers on an 
envelope with the Havre postmark. 
There was nothing inside except two 
visiting-cards: 


Miss Sarah E. G. West. 
Miss Ethel Marsh. 
P. P. C. 


and under Ethel’s name: 


“presents her compliments to M. Jean 
Lautrec, before sailing, and assures 
him that she can never forget all that 
she owes him.” 


Underneath was her New York ad- 
dress, which she had forgotten to erase. 
This may not be the last word, after 
all! Can she have run away in the 


No, no! It is too far. 





A WINTER LOVE-SONG. 


Dear, if my love could change this earth for thee, 

As thy sweet smile has changed a lifeless heart, 

These sad, bleak days, this wild inclemency, 

Of thy life’s calendar should form no part: 

But while thou sleepest, Death to Life would start, 
And sound of springing flowers—born for Love’s sake— 
From wintry dreams, my lady would awake— 


Wake to a rustling in her canopy, 

A smell of earth new-washed with April rain, 

A bird’s song in the budding apple-tree, 

A patch of sunshine on her counterpane, 

A breeze that comes and goes and comes again; 

And Love's voice, with the bird’s voice, calling clear, 
“Arise! make glad with us, for Spring is here!” 


Chambers’s Journal. 


R. R. Williamson. 
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THE GERMAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION.* 


The German Antarctic Expedition 
will leave Europe, in a single ship, in 
the autumn of 1901. The simultaneous 
dispatch of a second ship is not pro- 
posed, as this does not appear to be 
necessary, either for the solution of 
the scientific problems or for the safe- 
ty of the expedition. A second vessel 
would be expedient only if it were in- 
tended to carry out oceanographical re- 
searches around the Antarctic area at 
the same time as a southward advance 
is made by the first ship. This is ren- 
dered the less necessary, on account 
of the work which has been done by 
the German Deep Sea Expedition in 
Antarctic waters south of the Indian 
ocean, the side on which the German 
Expedition will endeavor to penetrate 
the ice. 

The designs for the Antarctic ship 
have been completed with the advice 
of the Construction Department of the 
Imperial Navy. The building of the 
ship has been undertaken by the How- 
aldt works in Kiel, which, in response 
to the circular inviting estimates, 
worked out an admirable plan. In 
designing the vessel special attention 
has been paid to seaworthiness, on ac- 
count of the severe storms and high 
seas which prevail in the Southern 
Ocean; and, of course, she will be made 
as strong for ice-navigation as it is 
possible to build her. The necessary 
strength will be secured by a system 
of internal supports and a triple piank- 
ing of oak, pitch-pine and green-heart. 
The hull will not be so much rounded 
as in the case of the Fram, such a 
cross-section appearing unsuitable for 
a ship which will have to encounter 
heavy seas, and the necessary resist- 
‘ance to ice pressure may be obtained 


* Translated from Prof. von Drygalski's MS. 
by Dr. H. R. Mill. 


with a somewhat fuller form. It need 
not be said that the vessel will be built 
entirely of wood. She will be rigged 
as a three-masted top-sail schooner, 
and will be provided with an engine 
and two boilers of power sufficient to 
ensure a speed of seven knots and 
more if necessary. 

The dimensions of the ship have been 
decided upon after taking account of 
the number of the scientific staff, offi- 
cers and crew who will be carried, as 
well as the time which the Expedition 
is expected to be absent. The scientific 
staff will be five in number, and there 
will be five officers, including the first 
engineer, and eighteen to twenty men. 
The Expedition is expected to be ab- 
sent for two years, but it will be 
equipped for three, in case it should be 
found necessary to prolong it. These 
requirements demand a length of 151 
feet, and a depth of about 16 feet be- 
low the water line. The cost of build- 
ing the ship will be about 30,000/. 

The scientific staff of five, including 
the doctor, will be so chosen that each 
important branch of science will be 
represented. Each member of the 
staff will be able himself to carry out 
all the work of his own department; 
but every one will be capable of as- 
sisting in the special work of any 
other, or, if necessary, of taking his 
place. 

The author of this article, who has 
been appointed leader of the Expedi- 
tion, will undertake the physico-geog- 
raphical, oceanographical and geodetic 
work; Dr. E. Philippi of Breslau will 
take charge of the geological, palseon- 
tological and chemical investigations; 
Dr. E. Vanhiéffen, of Kiel, will act as 
zoologist and botanist; Dr. H. Gazert, 
of Munich, will be the surgeon; and the 
fifth member of the staff, who will 




















have charge of the magnetic and me- 
teorological observations, is not yet 


selected. 

The five’ officers, including’ the 
captain and also the first engin- 
eer, will be fully occupied with 


their duties in the management and 
navigation of the ship during the voy- 
age. But during the year to be passed 
at the scientific station, which will be 
founded by the Expedition, and near 
which the ship will remain, the officers 
will take such part in the scientific 
work as may be decided at the place 
and time by the leader of the Expedi- 
tion. They will probably be occupied 
principally with astronomical observa- 
tions at the station, topographical and 
.ydrographical surveys in its neighbor- 
hood, and with pendulum and magnetic 
observations on the land journeys, and 
at the station. The crew the 
amount of whose assistance to the sci- 
entific staff during the voyage must be 
regulated by their duties on the vessel, 
will be allocated, at the winter quar- 
ters, to the different the 
scientific staff for training, so that they 
will become able to lend a hand on oc- 
The captain, officers and crew 


also, 


members of 


casion. 
have not yet been appointed. 

As indicated above, the work of the 
Expedition may be divided into two 
parts; one carried out on board during 
the voyage, the other on shore at the 
The projected route 
of the Expedition is of importance 
with regard to the first part. It is in- 
tended to enter the Antarctic from the 
direction of Kerguelen, and the details 
of the route, particularly the deviations 
from a straight course, are planned 
with regard to oceanographical, geo- 


winter quarters. 


logical and magnetic requirements. 
The oceanographical considerations 
are the existing lacune in our 


knowledge of the depths of the sea; 
the geological are the collection from 
island of specimens 
comparison obtained 


groups 
with 


various 
for 


those 
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in the Antarctic; while the magnetic 
conditions make it desirable to cut the 
lines of equal value of the various mag- 
netic elements in as many points as 
possible. Taking all these condi- 
tions into account, I propose not to run 
directly south from Kerguelen, but 
first to sail eastwards to about 90 de- 
grees E., and then turn towards the 
south, as on that meridian 
soundings are wanting. For the same 
reason the route from Cape 
Kerguelen would be curved southward 
between Prince Edward and Crozet 
Islands, while, on the other hand, on 
the return voyage the line between 
South Georgia and Tristan da Cunha 
will be straight, because it is desirable 
to investigate the southern extension 
of the great Atlantic rise. 

The point which the German Expedi- 
tion has in view for commencing the 
penetration of the Antarctic region is 
the still hypothetical Termination 
Island. The British Expedition being 
intended to follow the northern side of 
Wilkes Land, the east coast of Victoria 
Land, the great ice wall, and beyond 
that to investigate the Paciltic side of 
the Antarctic, the German Expedition 
is planned to strike southwards from 
Termination Island in order to discover 
the western side of Victoria Land, and 
to clear up connection 
with Kemp Land and Enderby Land, 
and ultimately to sail around the At- 
lantic side of the Antarctic and inves- 


deep-sei 


Town to 


its possible 


tigate, wherever it may be possible, 
the southern extension of the Atlantic 
Ocean and Weddell Sea. If the two 


expeditions carry out this common 
plan, the geographical division of the 
work gives the best basis for co-opera- 
tion in all other questions. 

The second part of the German pro- 
gram is the establishment of a scien- 
tific station in the Antarctic, a’ which 
a full year will be spent in geographi- 
-al and biological work, and which will 
serve as a starting-point for longer or 
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shorter land-journeys. It is, of course, 
impossible to say where this station 
will ve, as the site must depend on 
the results of the discoveries made in 
pushing southwards. An effort will 
be made to establish it on the west side 
of Victoria Land, where one may ex- 
pect to find an extensive land surface 
which will offer a favorable opportu- 
nity for carrying on the various re- 
searches; such a position would be par- 
ticularly desirable for magnetic obser- 
vations, on account of its proximity 
to the south magnetic pole. 

The great Antarctic ice-cap could 
probably be best reached and explored 
on an extensive land which might, per- 
haps, enable one to travel towards the 
South Pole itself. An extensive land 
also offers richer opportunities for the 
study of plant and animal life, if such 
exist, and also for geological phenom- 
ena than separate islands; and obser- 
vations on gravity also are of more 
value on a large land surface. Briefly, 
an effort must be made to build the 
German station on the coast of an ex- 
tensive land, and for this purpose the 
west coast of Victoria Land appears 
the most suitable, as it is the intention 
of the British Expedition to land some 
of their party on the eastern coast, and 
this proximity will afford an opportu- 
nity for effective co-operation. 


I can naturally only refer briefly to 
the particulars of the projected expedi- 
tion, the main plan of which has been 
sketched above. The fundamental fact 
is that the scientific preparation will 
be so complete that every kind of work 
can be carried out which the present 
condition of science requires, and for 
which time and opportunity offer. 
What will actually be done must nat- 
urally be decided on the spot. The 
members of the expedition must be so 
prepared that they can distinguish the 
important from the less important, the 
necessary from the merely desirable; 


in a word, the purely Antarctic, if one 
may so say, from what could be car- 
ried out equally well in other parts of 
the world. The desiderata of Antarc- 
tic exploration are innumerable. It is 
essential to make a proper choice, and 
this is the first object to be served by 
thorough preparation. 

For this purpose general instructions 
likely to be of service will naturally 
be subject to the initiative of the inves- 
tigators themselves when they arrive 
at the field of work. 

I shall here only mention a few of 
the problems with which the German 
Expedition will be occupied. Amongst 
these, geographical studies will take 
the first place, since they supply the 
necessary foundation for all other in- 
vestigations. An effort will be made, 
not only to lay down the coast-lines, 
but, in some places at least, to follow 
out the general contour and, wherever 
it is possible, to study the forms of the 
land. The ice which gives its special 
character to the Polar regions will be 
studied as regards its nature and struc- 
ture, its temperature, its transport of 
land-waste, and its movement, and this 
should permit conclusions to be drawn 
as to the land which it covers. With 
regard to the sea, soundings will be 
made in the regions where they are 
still wanting along the intended route 
—that is, in the whole area south of 40 
degrees S., and in some places also to 
the north of that parallel. It has al- 
ready been pointed out that the route 
has been chosen with special regard to 
the regions where soundings are most 
required. Of course, observations will 
be made at the same time on the physi- 
eal conditions of the sea with regard 
to temperature, density, Composition 
of the water and the deposits, color, 
dissolved gases, and circulation. It 
would be of great value also if pendu- 
lum observations could be carried out 
during the voyage, as it is intended to 
make this a special feature of the 
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work on shore, and particularly in the 
neighborhood of the station. 

The geologist’s duties will include 
the study of the samples of deep-sea 
deposits brought up by the sounding- 
rod, and also the chemical investigation 
of the sea-water, the physical proper- 
ties of which will be studied by the 
geographer. The geologist will, of 
course, be busily employed at every 
landing. He will take part in sledge 
journeys from the land station, along 
the coast and occasionally towards the 
interior. Special attention will be de- 
voted to fossil plants, if such should 
be found to exist in the far south, as 
well as to all other palzontological 
and petrographical questions which are 
likely to allow comparisons to be made 
between the South Polar region and 
the rest of the world. 

The Expedition promises a particu- 
larly wide field of work to the zo- 
ologist and botanist His prospective 
collections should include every form 
which can be preserved and carried on 
board the ship, and they will apply 
equally to the fauna and flora of the 
land, of freshwater lakes, of the littoral 
zone and of the deep sea. Special at- 
tention will be paid to the seasonal dif- 
ferences in the occurrence of the va- 
rious animal forms, and to their devel- 
opment. Biological investigations will, 
of course, be carried out in close rela- 
tion to the physical; in order, for ex- 
ample, to recognize the dependence of 
plant and animal life on the conditions 
of the sea-water and the nature of the 
currents. For this purpose vertical and 
closing tow-nets have been planned, 
to be used in the different regions, and 
from the station at different seasons. 
By comparing the results and those 
of surface gatherings at the various 
seasons, data will be obtained for the 
study of ocean currents. As the expe- 
dition is not primarily intended for 
deep-sea investigation, it is not pro- 
posed to carry on the deep-sea obser- 
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vations to a depth greater than a thou- 
sand metres. The gear required for 
dredging at greater depths would be 
too cumbrous an addition to the neces- 
sary equipment of the ship. This limi- 
tation is the less serious since the deep- 
sea fauna in warmer regions reaches 
up to within 700 metres of the surface, 
and in cold regions still higher. 

The surgeon of the expedition will, 
in addition to the treatment of such ill- 
ness as may arise, endeavor to collect 
information on Polar hygiene by a 
careful study of the state of health of 
the members of the Expedition. These 
observations should enable him to ad- 
vise the leader on many questions con- 
nected with the arrangements and 
manner of life of the Expedition. Fur- 
ther physiological studies will also be 
carried out, and the surgeon will assist 
the biologists in observations on the de- 
velopment of various organisms, and 
especially with bacteriological research. 

The magnetic and meteorological 
work of the Expedition, like that of the 
other departments, will be the sole 
charge of one member of the staff, but 
he will be assisted in reading the in- 
struments and in other mechanical 
work by members of the ship’s com- 
pany, and the officers will co-operate 
in the various physical observations at 
the station. 

Regular meteorological observations 
will be taken during the voyage every 
four hours, if possible, and at the sta- 
tion three times daily. For wind, 
cloud, and similar phenomena, it will 
be desirable to organize a system of 
continual observation of the sky. Self- 
recording apparatus will be employed 
for pressure, wind, temperature, hu- 
midity and duration of sunshine, and, 
in case these should become ineffec- 
tive through extreme cold, their place 
will be taken by as many eye-observa- 
tions as can be managed. Special ob- 
servations during the cruise will be re- 
quired for such questicns as the time 
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of the daily maxima at sea, the best 
arrangements for a rain-gauge on 
board, twilight phenomena in the open 
sea, water-spouts, etc. At the station 
it is intended to carry out observations 
on the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere, but to what extent and in what 
manner cannot be decided until the 
balloon equipment is definitely ar- 
renged. A captive balloon will cer- 
tainly be carried for the pu”pose of 
geographical reconnaissance; sufficient 
gas to fill the balloon about ten times, 
and a lifting power which will make 
it possible to raise an observer about 
500 to be all that is 
necessary. It appears to be bet- 
ter to carry the hydrogen for fill- 
ing the balloon in compressed form 
rather than to prepare it on the spot, 
that is, if compressed gas can be car- 
ried safely on board, a point on which 
further information is necessary. 

The program for magnetic work is 
not yet definitely settled. Pending the 
results of further consideration and 
advice, the following may be looked 
upon as likely to form part of it. Dur- 
ing the voyage the magnetic elements 
will be determined at least once a day 
with the standard compass, the Fox 
apparatus (dip-circle), and perhaps 
also with the deviation magnetometer. 
The magnetic apparatus will be in- 
stalled upon the navigating bridge of 
the ship, in the neighborhood of which 
no iron will be used in the construc- 
tion. At the station variation observa- 
tions will be made with photographic 
registering apparatus, controlled by di- 
rect readings. Magnetic observations 
will also be provided for on the land 


metres, seem 


journeys. 

Particular attention will be paid to 
the study of the Aurora Australis, espe- 
cially with regard to its form and 
height, perhaps also to its spectrum, 
and the coincidence of auroral dis- 


plays and magnetic disturbances; but 
the measurement of earth-currents is 
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considered as beyond the scope of the 
Expedition. 

In connection with the arrangements 
for magnetic work at the station there 
will be provision made for seismologi- 
cal observations. 

Astronomical determinations of lati- 
tude and longitude and geodetic meas- 
urements will, of course, be carried 
out. During the voyage, and on land 
journeys, the former will be fixed by 


means of the prismatic reflecting 
circle; but at the station, where a 


more exact astronomical determina- 
tion is necessary, a large transit theo- 
dolite, and a good telescope for occulta- 
tions, will be employed. At the points 
on the shore connected with the sta- 
tion a smaller universal instrument, or 
be utilized. 
will 


a prismatic circle, will 
Continued time determinations 
naturally be carried out in connection 
with absolute observations for latitude 
and time conversions; pendulum ob- 
servations will be made as often as 
possible. Geographical surveys on the 
scale of about 1 : 50,000 will be desira- 
ble in the neighborhood of the station 
and in such other places as may be in- 
teresting from a cartographical point 
of view, or which present important 
physical phenomena, such as ice-move- 
ment or ice structure, or where the 
pendulum observations make a special 
survey desirable. For this purpose the 
smaller or even the larger universal in- 
strument will be employed, as well as 
a Stampfer’s level with staves. Op- 
portunities may also occur for the use 
of photographic surveying instruments. 
Attention will be given to the anoma- 
lous refraction which, from the obser- 
vations of previous Polar travellers, 
appears to be due to some atmospheric 
conditions different from any that oc- 
cur in our latitudes. 

This sketch of the German program 
naturally does not exhaust the prob- 
lems with which we have to deal. It 
was, however, less my intention to give 























an account of the work which we hope 
to attempt than to indicate the direc- 
tions and lay down the limits of our 
proposed operations, as that will be of 
service in finally settling the methods 
of international From 
this point of view the large number of 
the problems mentioned does not ap- 
pear dangerous. It might, however, 
become so if the Expedition were tied 
down to definite instructions, and not 
left free to act as time and opportunity 
demand. wisest course 
to provide a complete equipment for all 
branches of scientific work, opportu- 
nities for doing which may offer them- 
selves, and leave it to the leader of 


co-operation. 


It seems the 


the Expedition to decide on the spot 
and at the time what work will be 
done. 


I have already pointed out that the 
basis of international co-operation has 
been laid in the choice of routes and 
the consequent division of districts 
within which the land stations are to 
be established. The German Expedi- 
tion takes the Indian Ocean and Atlan- 
tic side, and the British the Pacific side 
of the Antarctic area. An expedition 
from a third side would find a wide 
and important field of activity to the 
south of South America. As regards 
physico-geographical, geological, bio- 
logical and_ gravity observations, 
scarcely any further co-operation is re- 
quired than the simultaneous carrying 
out of observations in the different 
areas. Should the British Expedition 
include a second ship, it would be pos- 
sible to carry on biological deep-sea 
research round the Antarctic area over 
a much wider circle than we can at- 
tempt with one vessel. 

A clearer understanding is still re- 
quired for co-operation in meteorologi- 
cal and magnetic research, to decide, in 
the first place, the scope and the meth- 
ods of research to be pursued during 
the voyage and during the year’s so- 
journ at the land station; and, in the 
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second place, what additional work 
beyond that undertaken by the two 


expeditions it may be possible to ar- 
range. My scheme for the first of 
these plans is already sketched out as 
far as regards the meteorlogical work; 
the magnetic program requires still 
further consideration. The  under- 
standing with the British Expedition 
on this question is now under discus- 
sion. For both 
the choice of routes and of districts in 
which the stations will be placed is 
very appropriate, as observations will 
be made in the vicinity of the south 
magnetic pole on two sides, and both 
stations lie in the probable position of 
the Antarctic anti-cyclone, which ap- 
pears to extend furthest north on the 
Indian Ocean side. The second point 
which concerns the organization of 
simultaneous observations outside the 
Antarctic area, is still unsettled. The 
British Antarctic Expedition has al- 
ready in view the establishment of a 
scientific station in New Zealand, while 
Germany is planning a branch station 
on Kerguelen. These would furnish 
valuable data for comparison with the 
results obtained by the expeditions 
themselves. Yet, we must go further, 
but not so far, I think, as M. Arctow- 
ski suggested in his paper to the Brit- 
ish Association at Dover. It is greatly 
to be wished that during our expedi- 
tions the Observatories of Melbourne 
and Cape Town would undertake sim- 
ilar observations, and it would also be 
a good thing if a station could be 
placed near Cape Horn or in South 
Georgia, as well as one in the North 
Polar region, say at Bossekop. Thus 
the problems of the Antarctic regions 
could be attacked simultaneously from 
without and from within. 

A resolution of the St. Petersburg 
Meteorological Congress, in August 
last, in favor of such co-operation was 
received with pleasure. The Interna- 
tional Geographical Congress at Berlin 


branches of science 
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went further, and unanimously ap- 
proved the appointment of a committee 
charged with (1) Laying down the 
scope and the means of investigation 
for the magnetic and meteorological 
work of the expeditions; (2) The organ- 
ization of similar series of observa- 
tions on the expeditions, and, perhaps, 
also exerting influence for the estab- 
lishment of observations at other 
places. 

On the German side, the members of 
this joint committee are Profs. Hell- 
mann, v. Drygalski, Eschenhagen -and 


Nature. 


A. Schmidt; and on the British side Dr. 
R. H. Scott, Dr. Buchan, Prof. Schus- 
ter, and Capt. Creak. The program 
prepared on the German side for the 
meteorological and magnetic work has 
already been sent to the British mem- 
bers of the Committee, to be considered 
by them, and afterwards discussed 
and definitely settled by the whole com- 
mittee. We may expect in this, as in 
all other points, a complete and useful 
co-operation between the two expedi- 


tions. 
Erich von Drygalski. 
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One night, when the lonely wilder- 
ness which stretches north from Ed- 
monton, past the firs of Athabasca to- 
wards the barren lands lay silent under 
the snow, a white man, wrapped in fur 
robes, crouched beside a fire in a musk- 
ox-hide teppee. The resinous smoke 
curled round him, smarting his sunk- 
en eyes, and the ruddy light showed 
curious streaks of greyness mingling 
with the bronze of the snow-glare on 
his hollow cheeks, while a gaunt and 
starving creature, more like a wolf 
than a dog, nestled close in to his side, 
watching him pitifully. 

“I can’t do it, not even for Charlie’s 
sake, and I led him into this,” he said, 
laying down the Winchester rifle which 
rested on his knee. “No, we have 
marched too far together, poor old Cou- 
reur, and there would be little to eat 
on you.” Then, raising a strip of the 
ox-hide, he looked out into the night. 

Above, the vault of azure was pointed 
with lambent stars, ranged one behind 
the other, through a long perspective 
of infinite space, while, far beneath 
the nearest the Streamers of the North 


leaped up from horizon to zenith, and 
flamed back, green, and blue, and crim- 
son, to the horizon again. Below, the 
dwarf firs were silhouetted in silver- 
filigree as the strange fires came and 
went, and the snow-bound breadth of 
river shimmered with many-colored ra- 
diance where it flung back the pulsat- 
ing light. It was weird, unearthly, 
majestic, but only spoke of death, for 
leagues of desolation rolled south to- 
wards the open prairie that leads to 
Edmonton—muskeg, lake, and river 
one plain of untrodden white. 

By-and-by a dusky figure came 
through the scattered spruce, and, 
shaking the snow-dust from a rifle, en- 
tered the teppee, saying, hopelessly, 
“Nothing—not even a_ timber-wolf— 
there’s no living thing in this country 
except you and me, and we won’t be 
alive very long.” 

“Charlie,” answered the _ other, 
“there’s only one thing to do. We'll 
divide the few last handfuls, and you 
will start for the south—you may find 
an Indian encampment somewhere on 
the way. You are young, and there 
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may be good fortune before you. 1 
have played my game—and lost it; but 
there’s no use grumbling when the 
reckoning comes.” 

Charlie Clayton made no reply, but 
stared out through the opening with 
longing eyes turned south, a_ fierce 
struggle going on within him, until he 
tiung the hide strip to, saying, “No— 
there is not one chance in ten, and I 
am weak in sentiment, but it is not 
quite the thing as an Englishman to 
leave you helpless. We must wait and 
see what happens—perhaps some H. B. 
voyager may turn up by-and-by.” 

“More likely some hungry timber- 
wolves,” answered the other, with a 
mirthless laugh, though when the two 
men’s eyes met both were satisfied. 
Next Clayton stretched himself on the 
furs in silent apathy, and heard the 
spruce boughs crackle under the frost, 
while his thoughts went back to the 
time when, full of hope and energy, 
he entered the prairie land. Then 
there was a frozen wheat crop, fol- 
lowed by a season of drought, and he 
had invested all that was left to him 
in a fur-trading venture which led him 
into the North... What his partner 
Morrison’s past had been, Clayton 
never knew, but he was evidently used 
to the business—a fearless, determined 
man, cynical and self-confident, and, 
like other wandering adventurers, of 
good education, too. The expedition 
prospered, even in a region where the 
free-lance traders meet keen opposition 
from the agents of the Hudson Bay 
Company, and it was with two well- 
loaded dog sleighs that they set out 
from a little continental mission on 
the last long stage to the south. 
Charlie remembered that morning 
very vividly, for the grizzled French- 
man who dwelt in solitude there had 
vainly tried to persuade them to trav- 
erse a better-known route. 

Morrison laughed at the warning, 
and, referring to a matter they had 
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discussed the night before, answered, 
jestingly, “This is a world of material 
things, and if you know the causes you 
ean calculate the result—there’s noth- 
ing can stop the foreseeing man if he 
has the means in hand. The present 
case is an instance: you believe our 
journey is dangerous; I have proved it 
safe—so many pounds of provisions, 
so many days’ march, and then we 
strike the caribou on their journey 
south.” 

“The mistake is,” said the gray- 
haired teacher, “that you leave the 
chief factor out, and some day the 
neglected quantity will reverse your 
sure result,” and, with a wave of his 
mittened hand, Morrison started his 
teams away. 

For two weeks all went smoothly, as 
Morrison had figured it would, and 
then, as they pitched camp in a muskeg 
one evening, his snowshoe caught in a 
twig. He stumbled over it, laughing, but 
his face contracted when he got up 
again, and next morning Clayton, who 
had harnessed the dogs, found him 
sitting curiously still in the teepee. 

“It is really too ridiculous,” he said. 
“A tiny piece of birch twig to upset the 
whole thing so—but I cannot stand 
upon my feet. A trifling sinew or 
something has gone behind the knee.” 

That commenced the trouble, for they 
had to sacrifice many furs to make 
room for Morrison, and even then the 
dog teams were taxed heavily. The 
snow was also softer, and the days’ 
march dwindled to half what it should 
have been. Provisions had been cut 
down, and now decreased rapidly, 
while, with the fear of starvation be- 
fore them, the Indian packers would 
not wait, but hurried on towards the 
south, promising to send assistance if 
they found food on the way. Then the 
dogs perished, one by one, and Clayton 
had to haul at the traces himself, until, 
with but a few morsels of food in hand, 
they lay that night in the teppee, star- 
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ing death in the face. So the long pan- 
orama of weary march and lonely 
camp rolled through the young man’s 
brain until the pain of hunger vanished 
at the touch of sleep, while his com- 
panion stared into the firelight with 
reddened, hopeless eyes. 

About this time it happened that 
Kenneth Mackenzie, agent of the all- 
powerful H. B. C., sat in his moss- 
caulked log house beside a glowing 
stove. Kenneth was grim of aspect, 
with eyes which the Indians feared, 
and a power of caustic language that 
hid a kindly heart. His business was 
to purchase peltries for powder, tobac- 
co and tea, and, when possible, to edge 
out intruders from the preserves of the 
Hudson Bay. The room glowed with 
warmth and comfort, there were books 
as well as guns upon the wall, while 
outside the spruce firs were splitting 
in the intense frost. Presently there 
rose a howl from the sleigh dogs, fol- 
lowed by a guttural Indian shout, and 
some one pounded on the door while 
the agent rose to his feet. When he 
threw it open an object that resembled 
a Polar bear, so thick were the caribou 
wrappings powdered with dusty snow, 
stumbled across the threshold, and 
stood there gasping for breath, for the 
shock of entering a heated room, fresh 
from the Northland frost, tries the 
strength of the strongest man. 

Then, shaking off the wrappings, the 
object resolved itself into a_ half- 
starved Dogrib Indian, holding a strip 
of birch bark in his mittened hand. 
This, he said, was a letter of much im- 
portance, and, true to his peddling na- 
ture, demanded sundry pounds of tea 
before he gave it up. But the agent 
was also a trader, and a Scotchman, 
too, and with native diplomacy desired 
to read it first. At last the bargain 
was settled, and the hungry Dogrib 
handed the strip across with details, 
how it had been given him by two In- 
dian packers on the march. 





Kenneth read it hurriedly, then, 
wrinkling his brows, said, half aloud, 
“Morrison crippled an’ stairvin’—weel, 
he has found it dangerous to meddle 
with this trade. Still, it’s no the thing 
for a Christian man to let another 
starve. Malcom’s at the Garou Lake, 
Eau Claire at Juniper Camp; it’s a sair 
an’ wearisome journey, but I must go 
myself. Pierre, ye’ll feed this Dogrib, 
an’ keep him aff the store.” 

Half an hour later, with a double 
team of pack dogs tugging at the sleigh 
and the white dust whirling behind, 
Kenneth swept down the incline out 
of Sapin Rouge. When presently he 
cried the hauling cry, and a long howl 
went up, a group of drowsy Indians 
grunted as they stared out of their 
teppee at the muffled whitened figure 
and the line of panting dogs which 
raced past them out of the night and 
vanished into the snow. They were 
born in the northland, but there were 
few among them who could travel 
faster or farther than the keeper of the 
post. On the level the snow was loos- 
er, or the way cumbered by fallen 
trunks and dwarf junipers as_ they 
traversed a frozen muskeg, and here 
Kenneth sank to the knee of his moc- 
casins, for the snow-shoes were of no 
avail. 

But he had learned the full meaning 
of starvation in the white wilderness, 
so he floundered panting beside the 
team, rugning a race with hunger for 
a rival's life. Then they slid out on 
the levels of a great lone lake, with the 
polar fires flickering before them as 
they pressed on towards the north, un- 
till the late dawn dimmed the starlight, 
and the low red sun appeared. At this 
Kenneth ‘halted on a spruce-clad isle 
to boil a can of green tea, and the dogs 
fought over the white fish, while he 
munched a half-thawn strip of dried 
earibou; then he started again with 
the snow-shoes across a shimmering 
expanse which was wind-ribbed and 
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rough. All day the march was heavy, 
for their path wound through scattered 
groves of birches, and straggling twist- 
ed spruce, where rotten branches 
fouled the snow-shoes, and ripping, 
crackling undergrowth had to be strug- 
gled through. At dusk man and dogs 
lay huddled together in a scooped out 
trench of snow, until the moonlight 
silvered the branches, and it was time 
to start again. 

Then they struck the frozen river, a 
smooth and white highway, and Ken- 
neth settled down to the swinging 
gait which breaks the heart of a novice 
in one short hour, though the man who 
is used to the birch-bow shoe may 
travel by it nearly fifty miles in a day. 
There was no sound to break the si- 
lence save the “whish” of the runners 
and the panting of the dogs while their 
breath uung a moment like steam in 
the air, then turned to ice on the fur, 
and a bitter wind followed voiceless 
behind them, lifting tue silvery crys- 
tals which whirled in the wake of the 
sleigh. Here and there the breast of 
the river was seamed by two parallel 
lines and the uneven print of snow- 
shoes, and Kenneth read the meaning 
of the latter plainly, while twice, as 
they passed the clean-picked bones of 
a dog, the long whip crackled like ¢ 
pistol shot, and the pace grew faster. 

Then, with a howl of fierce encour- 
agement in a mixed-up dialect of Eng- 
lish and Indian and French, he drove 
his team at the slippery bank, and, 
floundering and plunging, they hauled 
the sleigh up the slope, to cut off a 
great bend to the east. But ere they 
reached the first plateau of a juniper- 
sprinkled rise, the wind had freshened 
steadily, and plodding on, still climb- 
ing, it wrapped them round with a 
cloud of impalpable dust, that weighed 
down the wrappings and clogged the 
polished runners as fine sand would 
have done. At this Kenneth grew anx- 
ious, for no man could face that snow- 


laden rush of north wind for more 
than a few hours’ time, while there 
was nothing larger than a juniper for 
several leagues ahead. Then he knew 
that he must fight for his own life as 
well as another man’s, and struggled 
with the temptation to lighten the 
heavy sleigh. But the H. B. C. agent 
eame of a stubborn race, and, setting 
his teeth, determined if ever he 
reached the starving camp he would 
bring it full relief. 

So, ‘hour by hour, they fought their 
way to the north, until, breathless, half- 
blinded, and limping, Kenneth blun- 
dered across the summit of a dividing 
ridge, beyond which a long slope of 
smooth-packed snow led down to the 
river beneath. The dogs saw the belt 
of spruce firs far away below, and 
knew there was shelter there; so, when 
the sleigh shot forward, Kenneth flung 
himself down on the load. The whirr 
of the runners grew sharper, the 
scream of wind increased, and the 
birch frame rocked and trembled as 
the junipers rushed by. Then the dogs 
were running their hardest to keep the 
traces clear, white smoke whirling 
about them, and a confused powdery 
smother streaming away behind like 
the wash of a propeller. Staring ahead 
through the stinging drift Kenneth saw 
a steep drop draw near, and fancied he 
eaught a glimmering among the 
spruce; then the sleigh leaped forward 
on the heels of the team, and slipping 
out the clevis he cast the traces free. 
Next moment the dogs were far be- 
hind, though they were doing their 
best, and, with one leg ploughing a 
furrow in the snow, he strove to keep 
the birch frame fairly on end down the 
slope. There followed a space of giddy 
rocking, a breathless lurching rush, 
something flashed among the trees, 
and a detonation fell, scarcely heard, 
on his ears, as man and sleigh came 
down, mixed up together upon a 
level of snow. Then the dogs raced 
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past him, barking frantically, and 
when he had scraped the powder from 
his eyes, he saw the flicker of a fire 
ahead. Presently a faint voice hailed 
him, and a man came staggering for- 
ward from a hide teppee. 

“I’m very glad I found ye,” Kenneth 
said, holding out a mittened hand; and 
when Charlie Clayton gripped it his 
voice was harsh and dry, as he an- 
swered: 

“You did not come an hour too soon 
—we have been eating musk-ox-hide. 
Thank Heaven you brought food with 
you—we could not have held out an- 
other day.” 

“Weel, I’ve plenty for ye,” was the 
brief reply; though Kenneth, after 
crawling into the tent, where he 
stirred the smouldering fire and filled 
a cooking-pot with snow, coughed 
several times huskily as his glance 
fell on the haggard faces and wolfish 
eyes of the men inside. Soon an 
abundant meal was ready, and when 
the two had eaten ravenously he flung 
the rest away, saying, “That’s enough 
for the present, ye’ll get nae mair for 
a while. How can ye thank me?— 
we'll talk of that tomorrow. I’ve 
made a wearisome journey, an’ it’s 
sleep I need the noo.” 

Clayton never forgot the delicious 
sense of returning warmth and life 
which crept through him as he lay 
down thankfully, and when he opened 
his eyes once more the red sun was in 
the sky, and their visitor busy over 
the fire again. Then there followed 
another meal, during which the agent 
watched them approvingly, and after- 
wards made them tell the story of their 
journey. Morrison did so, and con- 
cluded: 

“So, except for the little birch 
branch that fouled my snow-shoe, we 
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would have had the pick of the buyers 
for a costly load of furs.” 

Kenneth listened grimly, and, when 
it was finished, said: 

“It’s aye the unforeseen trifle that 
spoils the cleverest plan, though ye’ll 
learn in due time there are nae acci- 
dents. It’s ill to drive hard bargains 
with stairvin’ men, but noo ye are fed 
and rested, ye’ll listen to what I say. 
I'll give ye fresh provisions an’ lend 
ye a hauling team; the furs that are 
left ye can keep as weel—ye won them 
hard enough—on Morrison’s promise 
he’ll no come back here again.” 

The free-lance trader’s face was 
grave as he answered: 

“You can call it a deal. This trip 
has taught me several things, and has 
opened my eyes to a bigger mistake I 
made. It happened a long time ago, 
and has nothing to do with furs, so I’m 
going back to the old country, and 
Charlie, I think, has had enough of 
this land to last the rest of ‘his life.” 

Clayton nodded approval, and thus 
the bargain was made. 

On the following day they started 
back to Kenneth’s post, and the latter 
proved as good as his word, for with 
a fresh team and provisions they safe- 
ly reached the south. After several 
vicissitudes Clayton found himself com- 
fortably established in Brandon Town, 
and the last letter he received from his 
former partner in England concluded 
significantly: “So you see it is foolish 
to be over-certain of what you are go- 
ing to do, and the little twig that near- 
ly brought starvation helped me to 
straighten a trouble which had set a 
mark on my life. And now, when all 
goes well again, I know that lonely 
Frenchman was a much wiser man 
than I.” 

Harold Bindloss. 
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THE AFRICANDER BOND. 


As the Afrikander Bond is by far the 
most powerful organization in the 
Cape Colony, it is well that something 
should be known as to its origin, ca- 
reer, and aims. 

First, as to the meaning of the word 
“Afrikander” (“Bond” exactly corre- 
sponds to the English word “bond” 
meaning “union”’). A great deal of 
misconception prevails here. For in- 
stance, the Rev. Charles Phillips, in a 
morning paper of the 8th inst., says 
the word “Afrikander” is always used 
in the mouth of a Boer to mean a 
Dutchman. 

The opinion expresses a_ fallacy, 
which has become very prevalent and 
has done much harm. Uninformed 
people and people who beg the question 
assert that “Afrikander” means 
“Dutch,” and then, to prove what they 
unjustifiably assume, draw the con- 
clusion that “Africa for the Afrikan- 
ders” means “Africa for the Dutch.” 
There is no truth in the assertion that 
“Afrikander” means “Dutch.” The 
only legitimate meaning of the word is 
that which the people who coined it 
attach to it. It has, and has always 
had, only one meaning in the “Taal” 
(the Dutch language of South Africa), 
and that is the exact equivalent of the 
English expression “South African.” 
It means, and has always meant, the 
person who is born in South Africa, 
of whatever parentage. Many non- 
Dutch born and reared in South Africa 
refuse to describe themselves as Afri- 
kanders, simply because the word is 
Dutch, and thus, in many minds, “Af- 
rikander” has come to signify a Dutch- 
man. But the people who coined the 
word and use it in their own language 
never so restrict its meaning. “Afri- 
kander” and “South African” are pre- 
cisely synonymous terms. Just as the 
339 
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people of Canada call themselves “Ca- 
nadians” and the people of Australia 
call themselves “Australians,” so the 
Dutch of South Africa call themselves 
and all other South Africans “Afrikan- 
ders.” In their minds it has no racial 
significance. How is a Dutchman who 
cannot speak English to use or pro- 
nounce or understand the words 
“South African?’ He merely uses his 
own language to express the same 
idea. I am inclined to think that the 
distinctive and telling word “Afrikan- 
der” will eventually carry the day as 
against the cumbersome “South Af- 
rican.” (Before the Raid the leading 
articles in the Cape Times on the bat- 
tleship which the Cape was to contrib- 
ute to the British navy were always 
about “H.M.S. Afrikander.”) The 
literal translation of “De Afrikander 
Bond” is a phrase which now has an- 
other connotation—"The South African 
League.” 

Now, as to the origin of the Bond. 
In 1880 the whole of South Africa, ex- 
cepting the Orange Free State, was be- 
ing dragooned by the Imperial author- 
ities. In 1878 Sir Bartle Frere had 
dismissed Mr. (afterwards Sir) John 
Molteno, the then Premier, and had 
put his nominee, Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Goraon) Sprigg, in his place, maintain- 
ing him in that position, by means of 
his influence and patronage until his 
recall to England in 1881, when Mr. 
Sprigg was at once turned out. In the 
Transvaal Sir Owen Lanyon, the Al- 
fred Milner of that day, and in Natal, 
Sir George Colley, were ruling auto- 
cratically; and the ree State saw that 
its existence was in danger under the 
Federation Scheme which was being 
forced upon the whole country. The 
Dutch in the first place conceived that 
an attempt was being made to subju- 
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gate them, and, in the next, that all 
representative institutions were prac- 
tically abolished. With that fine love 
for self-government, so _ splendidly 
characteristic of a strong, brave and 
free people, they determined to organ- 
ize throughout South Africa to protect 
their rights and to prevent their threat- 
ened subjugation. The three men who 
founded the Bond were the Rev. S. J. 
du Toit, of the Cape Colony, one of the 
very few Dutch who are now pro- 
Rhodes, Mr. Borckenhogen, the editor 
and proprietor of the Orange Free 
State Express, the leading paper of 
Bloemfontein, now dead, and Mr. F. W. 
Reitz, now State Secretary of the 
Transvaal, but then Chief Justice of 
the Free State. In its origin the Bond 
Was in no sense aggressive, and was 
purely defensive. Its immediate aims 
were, the restoration of really respon- 
sible government in the Colony (which 
Sir Bartle Frere had made a farce of), 
the restoration of the independence of 
the Transvaal, and the maintenance 
of the Free State. Steps were taken to 
form branches throughout South Af- 
rica, and the organization might have 
become powerful. But in 1881 the 
restoration of the Transvaal, the tacit 
abandonment of any designs upon the 
Free State, and the ousting of the Gov- 
ernor’s nominee from the premiership 
of the Cape Colony, proved that the 
threatened danger had been passed, 
that England after all meant to deal 
justly, and that there need be no fur- 
ther fear of military rule. 

The consequence was (and this fact 
should be noted to-day) that. the raison 
d’étre of the Bond being gone, it rapid- 
ly became defunct in the two republics. 
In the Colony the same fate might 
have overtaken it but for the exertions 
of two or three energetic and capable 
men, chief among them at first being 
the Rev. S. J. du Toit, until there came 
to the front the astutest politician that 
South Africa has yet produced (if we 
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except Mr. Kruger). I refer to Mr. J. 
H. Hofmeyr, who, I suppose, has done 
more good for England in South Afri- 
ca than any other man alive. 

At this time, a few struggling farm- 
ers’ protection societies existed in the 
Western Province of the Colony. They 
had been formed mainly to protect the- 
wine and grain farmers, but had not 
much vitality or cohesion, and only a 
small roll of membership. Mr. Hof- 
meyr grasped the situation with the 
statesman’s instinct. The Bond was 
still in its infancy, and was by no 
means lusty; but he saw in it the 
nucleus of an organization which 
might be a great political power for 
achieving those ends and other similar 
ends that had been the object of the 
farmers’ protection societies, and 
which might wake the whole country 
up to take an active interest in politi- 
cal matters. The farmers’ associations 
of the Western Province amalgamated 
with the Bond branches of the Eastern 
Province (i.e., the wine and grain 
farmers united with the large pastoral 
farmers) and that great movement, 
which, on the whole, has been so bene- 
ficial to South Africa, began in real 
earnest. This was the real beginning 
and foundation of the Afrikander 
Bond. The original idea of the first 
movers had been achieved by the ret- 
rocession of the Transvaal and the res- 
toration of true responsible govern- 
ment at the Cape. From that time 
forward the Afrikander Bond has been 
simplyalocal political association strict- 
ly confined to the Colony, composed of 
the conservative and country elements, 
and without racial significance. 

In 1881, in the first session after the 
recall of Sir Bartle Frere, Mr. Sprigg, 
whose native policy had been disas- 
trous, was ousted from the Premier- 
ship, and Mr. (now Sir) Thomas Scan- 
len became Premier, but as yet the 
Bond was not of much force. When 
the Bond became strong enough to turn 





























the scale in the Lower House, the re- 
sult was that Mr. Scanlen was ousted 
from the Premiership, being succeeded 
by that brilliant Irishman, Mr. (later 
Sir) Thomas Upington, who was the 
first Premier put in by the Bond. Since 
that time the Bond has put in every 
Premier, and largely controlled every 
Cabinet. When Sir Thomas Upington 
resigned the Premiership and became 
Attorney-General, he was succeeded 
by his Cabinet colleague, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg, and when Sir Gordon Sprigg 
was ousted, and Mr. Rhodes was asked 
by the Governor to form a Cabinet, he 
(Mr. Rhodes) went to the Bond and 
asked them to “give him a chance.” 
Mr. Hofmeyr, on behalf of the 
Bond, made him Premier. He be- 
came the most powerful and popular 
Premier the Colony has ever had and 
was beloved and trusted by the Dutch 
to an extraordinary extent, and largely 
backed by the English. He kept his 
power by taxing imported grain and 
refusing to tax Cape brandy (as a quid 
pro quo keeping diamonds untaxed), 
but his Premiership was chiefly char- 
acterized by an outrageously repres- 
sive policy towards the native. 

In this Bond Cabinet, of which Mr. 
Rhodes was Premier, were also Mr. J. 
Rose Innes, Mr. Sauer, and Mr. Merri- 
man, and later Mr. Frost, Sir Gordon 
Sprigg and Mr. Schreiner. Then the 
Raid and the betrayal of the Dutch 
occurred. Mr. Hofmeyr and the Bond 
withdrew their support from Mr. 
Rhodes and he ceased to be Premier. 
Sir Gordon Sprigg succeeded him, hav- 
ing as colleagues Sir James Sivewright, 
Dr. Smartt, and Mr. Graham. Up to 
and after the last general election, the 
Lower House had (I think) only seven- 
ty-six members, out of which the Bond 
have never had more than about one- 
third. The remaining two-thirds were 
divided into about two equal parts, 
each angling for the support of the 
solid other one-third under Mr. Hofmeyr. 
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Thus the Bond has practically ruled 
the House ever since the Premiership 
of Sir Thomas Upington. But it must 
not be supposed for a moment tuat 
membership in the Bond is or was 
confined to Dutchmen. For instance, 
Dr. Smartt, an Irishman, who" became 
converted into a violent Jingo at the 
time of the Raid, was a member, and 
was returned by the Bond to Parlia- 
ment, and so with other members who 
had not a drop of Dutch blood in their 
veigs. Nor must it be supposed that 
the Bond put in Ministries composed 
of Dutchmen or even of Bondsmen. 
They did the very opposite; they put 
in Englishmen whether Bondsmen or 
not. One has only to recall the names 
of members of Bond-directed Minis- 
tries to see this. For instance, Rhodes, 
Sprigg, Sivewright, Smartt, Upington, 
Frost, Merriman, Pearson, who are 
all British born, as well as others who 
are of British descent, yet South Af- 
rican born. The Bond has not been 
Anti-English, but has rather been ani- 
mated by an earnest desire to co-oper- 
ate with and be guided by English- 
men. 

At the last general election the Bond 
put forth its full strength, and, aided 
by the Kaflirs and the real Liberals, 
succeeded in returning an actual ma- 
jority of the House. What held the 
Dutch and the natives and the true 
Liberals among the non-Dutch together 
was the desire to preserve peace 
There was a further inducement for 
the Kaffir and the Kaffir’s friends to 
make common cause with the Dutch- 
man in the fact that Mr. Rhodes and the 
League and the so-called “Progres- 
sives” endeavored to keep all the 
friends of the Kaffir out of Parliament. 
Such friends of the natives as are in 
Parliament were, in any case, aided 
by the Dutch and fought by Mr. 
Rhodes, who still pursues his old and 
inhuman policy towards the natives. 

Mr. Schreiner became Premier on 
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the Dutch and native vote with the 
aid (it is not much) of the really-ad- 
vanced and thoughtful section of the 
non-Dutch population. The Redistri- 
bution Bill left matters much as they 
were (gach side, I think, getting 
eight new seats), but the unseating of 
“Progressive” pro-Rhodes members on 
appeal to the Supreme Court increased 
Mr. Schreiner’s majority to eight solid 
in a house of ninety-two. 

The present Ministry, like its prede- 
cessors, holds office under the zgts of 
the Bond, but Mr. Schreiner, Mr. Sau- 
er, Mr.Merriman and Mr. Solomon are 
not, and never have been, members of 
the Bond. In Mr. Sauer, Mr. Solomon 
and Mr. Merriman it contains three of 
the most loved and trusted champions 
of native rights—all returned to Par- 
liament by the aid of the Bond. 

And lastly, this Bond Ministry has 

The Speaker. 


fortified Simonstown, given £30,000 a 
year to the British fleet (an example 
which, I think, no other colouv has 
followed); and Mr. Theron, the chair- 
man of the Bond (who is also chairman 
of committees of the House), together 
with Mr. Sauer, have done more for 
the cause of education than any viher 
two public men in South Africa. Ouly 
those who live in South Africa, and 
ean look calmly and without pias at 
the Bond and its work can fully real- 
ize in the immense good it has done for 
South Africa and for England in 
South Africa. The English historian 
of the future will, I believe, se2 in that 
astute, balanced, and determined 
Dutchman, Mr. Hofmeyr, a greater 
and more beneficent Imperial influence 
than even that brilliant French [lre- 
mier of Canada, Sir Wilfred Laurier. 
S. C. Cronwright Schreiner. 





IN THE ALPS OF DAUPHINE. 


A few hours’ railway journey from 
Lyons or Geneva lies an Alpine dis- 
trict which is, as yet, little frequented 
by the English tourist. Thirty years 
ago there was not a single high-road 
through the mountains of Oisans, a 
mule track was the only line of com- 
munication between Grenoble and 
Briancon, and a mule track alone led 
to the great Mont-Cenis road, over 
which, from time immemorial, the cara- 
vans had passed between France and 
Italy—pilgrims and armies, noble lord, 
churchman and merchant—leaving the 
savage valleys to the south undis- 
turbed. The middle ages took small 
stock of the beauties of Nature; their 
attention was absorbed by the difficul- 
ties of the journey, difficulties which 
they never would have incurred with- 
out good reason, and which were, in 


their eyes, no fit subject for enthusi- 
asm. It is not until people are well 
assured that their comfortable train or 
coach will bring them to the foot of 
the mountain that they have leisure 
to strew the summit with sardine 
boxes and empty bottles. And yet, 
curiously enough, ideas had penetrated 
even where few travellers could come, 
and the arm of the church had been 
long enough to chastise them. Every 
breath of the Reformation carried a 
seed into the mountains of the Dau- 
phiné; the rocks and snows bore a plen- 
tiful crop of heretics which was more 
than once harvested, but never with 
complete success, and, in spite of such 
dissuasive arguments as fire, starva- 
tion, or a thousand feet of precipice, 
the wise and liberal spirit of the coun- 
try lived on to find a fitter moment for 


























expression at the time of the Revo- 
lution. Two years ago President 
Faure, with much flourishing of 
trumpets, unveiled, in the streets of 
Grenoble, a monument commemorat- 
ing the courage of its citizens in 1788; 
but the citizens of the great peaks 
forty miles away, the shepherds and 
hunters, “whose bones lie scattered on 
the Alpine mountains cold,” share with 
their Piedmontese brothers a nobler 
epitaph than any that can be read in 
the streets of Grenoble. 

You can approach the country—but 
no! let that remain a secret safely 
guarded by intricate French railway 
guides. Suffice it to say that you can 
approach the country, and that, when 
you have forced your way into it, you 
will find yourself in a land unparal- 
leled for wildness and beauty. The 
inns are indifferent—let me at once dis- 
courage fathers of families—the roads 
few, the food bad, but the narrow val- 
leys are inhabited by the most amiable 
of the human race, and the peaks 
above them are a very paradise to the 
climber and the lover of scenery. The 
tiny gray stone villages lie nestled 
down by the edge of glacier streams; 
it is as though there were some vital 
connection between river and hamlet, 
for as you follow up the course of the 
valley, and the stream beside you 
grows smaller and rockier, so also the 
villages dwindle and decay until, when 
you come within sight of the glacier 
source, only a few tottering huts re- 
main, the summer habitation of a 
handful of shepherds. Or if the val- 
ley be wider, you may see a half dozen 
of church spires, with their attendant 
cluster of gray roofs, scattered up the 
hillside to the topmost of the 
scanty pasturage, amidst fields that 
would be comic if they did not imply 
a pitiful expenditure of human labor. 
The microscopic patches of thin, poor 
barley which are sown and garnered 
where you would think no barley woud 
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grow; the steep grass fields, where the 
hay is never ready for the scythe be- 
fore September, and sometimes needs 
two or three summers before it can 
reach a reasonable height; the sobbled 
paths, half torrent and half road, in 
which men and mules climb endlessly 
to fetch the netted bundles of hay and 
bring them safely home into the val- 
ley—these are the conditions under 
which agriculture is conducted. Nay, 
more; sometimes the mule brings up 
the whole field on its back, for it not 
infrequently happens that the winter 
snow and rain will wash all the earth 
away from some unfavored slope, 
leaving the bare stone for next year’s 
crop, and it must be carried back in 
sacks lest the value of the “estate” 
should be impaired. La propriété! the 
word sits ever proudly on the peasant’s 
lips when he speaks of his heritage of 
stones. Life is hard; you hear it on 
every hand. Every one who talks to 
you shakes his sunbrowned head and 
says: “Ah oui! c’est que la vie est 
dure ici!” You need no such assurance 
from the women; one glance at the 
wrinkled faces and the bent backs of 
the middle-aged, the young even, is 
enough to tell of the bitter toil, the 
searce food, and the many children. 
For it is a land of large families, this 
steep mountain country. Four sons 
and the necessary complement of 
daughters is no unusual household. I 
know a guide who has brought up 
thirteen children, on gentians and edel- 
weiss presumably, for there seemed to 
be little else available. 

Little but flowers, and if the popula- 
tion of Oisans and the Maurienne could 
subsist on flowers, they would feast 
like princes, a. other of the sweet con- 
tradictions of*the land being that it is 
the most prolific in flowers of all the 
Alps. The corn may be thin and the 
grass short, but every field is clothed 
in a coat of many colors. Lilies and 
tall white anemones, asters, campan- 
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ulas, monkshood, and the yellow gen- 
tian alutea; arnica, purple wiilow herb, 
and white foxglove—there is no end to 
their glories. Edelweiss grows like 
daisies on the higher slopes, daphne 
and rhododenuron cover the upper val- 
leys, and the rock and patches of grass 
below the glaciers are bright with 
every variety of silene, dryas, and an- 
drosace. I have found the Ranunculus 
glacialis 12,000 feet up, and a golden 
lichen on the very top of the Meije. 
The wonder is that they have time to 
grow and flower and ripen. In Octo- 
ber, often indeed in September, the 
snow falls in the valleys; in April it 
has not vanished; even in May or June 
there are occasional falls on the top of 
the Briancon road, and the higher pass 
into the Maurienne is sometimes thick 
with snow in July. Yet these are the 
very places most famous for flowers, 
and where, in early spring, the white 
narcissus borders the whiter snow 
mantle. 

Think of that long winter! By Sep- 
tember all the crops are in; the few 
bundles of corn do not take long to 
thresh, even if the threshing is done 
with flails, and then the ,year’s work 
is over. The light snow begins to fall, 
by January all the roads are blocked, 
a few sledges pass from village to vil- 
lage or go down to Bourg d’Oisans for 
a cask of red wine, but the coaches 
have ceased to run, and the country is 
as winter-bound as if it were within 
the Arctic Circle. The storms rage 
and the avalanches fall, and beyond 
digging his way out of his front door 
of a morning, there is nothing for the 
peasant to do but to sit at home. For 
six months there is nothing whatever 
to do. The children go to school (it is 
all the schooling they get), the women 
—“El'es font la cuisine,” said my por- 
ter, carelessly (O shade of the Higher 
Education!). “Puis il y a la vache; car 
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nous avons une vache, mademoiselle! 
he hastened to explain. 
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“But the cow can’t take you all day, 
Marius,” I objected. My porter bore 
this name of tragic association, but his 
strong, young shoulders did not seem 
to be in any way burdened by it, nor 
could i detect a tendency to sit down 
and weep in tight places—and Heaven 
knows the places we went through to- 
gether were tight enough. Probably 
he had never heard of his great name- 
sake; no one can pursue his historical 
studies far during the winter months 
of six years, especially when he is 
thinking of the mountains all the time. 

“Non, mademoiselle,” Marius admit- 
ted. “Je me éve A six heures, puis 
jai jusqu’da huit heures pour la vache, 
puis...” 

And then, in short, the blank day. 
The men meet together, and smoke 
and tell Alpine stories till the mid- 
day meal, the exacting cow claims an- 
other hour, and then more pipes and 
more talk, if they can find anything to 
talk about. No books. ‘The schoolmas- 
ter possessed a few, but he would not 
lend them, and anyhow Marius did not 
see much use in books; but he had his 
aunt in Le Monétier, ten miles away, 
she took in—I forget what little illus- 
trated paper, and Marius read it of a 
Sunday. It appears to offer great liter- 
ary treats to its subscribers. Some- 
times there are parties; a couple of vil- 
lages meet and spend the evening to- 
gether, and the young people dance to 
the strains of an accordion. “On 
s’amuse comme on peut,” said Marius. 
You must remember the grinding pov- 
erty behind it all, the corn and the oil 
running wofully low before the sum- 
mer comes and Elijah the tourist with 
it. In some of the villages nearer the 
Italian frontier, which lie so high that 
there is no wood for the fires, the bod- 
ily warmth of the flocks and herds is 
a serious item in the heating of the 
house. The cow byre is next the liv- 
ing-room, with a thin wood partition 
between, and the beds are made above 
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cupboards in which the sheep are 
penned at night, so that the warmth of 
their bodies rise to the sleeper above. 
One trembles to think of the other 
things that rise also. 

We had many opportunities for talk, 
Marius and I, tramping up the two 
hours of loose stones that lie at the 
foot of every glacier in the Dauphiné, 
while Mathon, my guide and Marius’s 
father, strode along silently in front. 
In a subsequent conversation I learnt 
that an uncle, who pursued some mys- 
terious avocation connected with the 
harbor in Marseilles, had invited Mar- 
ius to spend last winter in that city. 
He had not gone because he felt he 
would be lost there—‘“Je serais perdu!” 
whether figuratively or literally I did 
not inquire—but now in a year he 
would have to go away for the military 
service, and he thought he would spend 
next winter in Marseilles, tout de méme. 

“C’est bon pour l’hiver, la ville,” he 
remarked, tentatively; but added that 
when the spring came and the time for 
going on to the mountains, he would 
have to return, he could not stay away. 
“C’est comme ¢a,” assented Mathon, 
gravely. “Regardez Marius! il prend 
le sac et le piolet, il part pour la mon- 
tagne, et voili qu’il est content!” 

The three brothers and the petite 
seur at home are content, too, for a 
good season’s climbing means a nota- 
ble addition to the family budget, which 
the estate and the cow are apt to leave 
rather slender. 

But they are not all pleased with so 
little, nor is the hardy peasant intelli- 
gence dead which, time and again, has 
placed the Dauphiné in the van of 
French thought. Take, for example, 
Pic—“le fils du Pic Edouard,” as he is 
called in his native village, to distin- 
guish him from the eldest son of the 
famous guide, le Pic Emile. Le Pic 
Edouard is a tailor by trade, but he 
combined with his unheroic profession 
that of guide, and in this capacity ac- 
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companied me on many an expedition 
two years ago—a modest, amiable, lit- 
tle man, courteous and sensible, speak- 
ing his native tongue with greater fa- 
cility and correctness than most of his 
fellows. He has now given himself up 
entirely to the more sedentary of his 
two callings—‘Il ne marche plus, le Pic 
Edouard,” said Mathon—but the press 
of business did not prevent him from 
spending several agreeable hours con- 
versing with me on my off-mornings. 
He would tell me of his family and 
their prospects; there was Léon, doing 
his service in Briancon, and Jules, 
whose ambition was to be a baker—he 
had a great gift “pour la boulangerie” 
said his father—but especially there 
was that eldest son, a letter from 
whom I remembered to have read one 
cold morning on the top of a glacier, 
the proud father glowing with pride 
while I turned over the pages with 
numbed fingers. He had passed all his 
examinations and taken his degree, 
this eldest son; he knew Latin and 
Greek, Italian and English, and 
“French much better than I,” said le 
Pic Edouard. “Once I used to correct 
his letters, but now he could certainly 
correct mine.” He was going to be a 
in a Lycée, and then he 
would take charge of his youngest 
brother, who was also given to book- 
learning, and bring him up in the same 
way. He was at home now; I might 
see him riding his bicycle about La 
Grave—the bicycle evidently constitut- 
ed a great social distinction in the 
eyes of the village. I did see him in 
his father’s house—the ordinary badly- 
built stone house of a Dauphiné vil- 
lage, the living-room bare of all furni- 
ture but a deal table, a few benches, a 
wooden bedstead, and the tailor’s sew- 
ing machine. Madame Pic, the good 
peasant woman, was cleaning the floor 
—a Herculean task since the family 
poultry run in and out perpetually— 
Jules was turning over a heap of pota- 
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toes, and Edouard (the eldest son was 
ealled after his father) peeling them, 
in spite of the bicycle and all the Greek 
and Latin. Simple and unaffected, full 
of a bright; strong self-reliance, and 
quite undisturbed by any touch of 
false shame, he stood, potato peelings 
in hand, and told me, as between 
equals, how ‘he was looking for a situ- 
ation as tutor in an English family 
that he might perfect his knowledge 
of my tongue. The mother stopped her 
scrubbing brush and the father his 
needle to join in the discussion, and 
the future baker, whose talents re- 
ceived as full a recognition from his 
family as those of his brother, added 
his word. It was a curious scene, and 
one that left a deep impression of vital 
and intellectual force upon the mind 
of the foreign observer. 

Though La Grave is the village 
through which the coach runs, and, 
therefore, the most frequented by the 
passing tourist (the inn “chez Juge’”’ is 
the best in the country), La Bérarde, 
on the southern side of the Meije, is 
the central point of the Pelvoux group. 
There is no road thither; from St. 
Christophe, nine miles away, the tra- 
ditional mule track winds along the 
Vénéon valley to the few cottages and 
the chalet hotel (“chez Tairraz”’), which 
are all the village. Further up the val- 
ley, even the mule track fails, and a 
fan-shaped cluster of glaciers bars the 
way. It would be difficult to imagine 
anything more desolate than this heart 
of the mountains; there is no sign of 
life, man, nor beast, nor bird; the val- 
leys are so narrow that the sunlight 
comes to them but for a few hours a 
day in summer—never, I believe, in 
winter—the mountains so precipitous 
that nothing grows on them. The view 
is limited to long, intolerable slopes of 
stones, walls of rock rising into sum- 
mits that point their fingers up to 
heaven, and mighty glaciers pouring 
through each depression in the ridge. 
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The peaks stand shouldering one an- 
other; there-is no room for gentle, 
swelling foothills, or long, smooth 
stretches of snow; the cols between 
are cut out sharp and narrow, as if 
with a sword; the rocks fall in preci- 
pices down to the gaping bergschrund; 
the glaciers are all distorted and cre- 
vassed, frequently ending with an ice- 
fall on the lip of a sudden drop of 
thousands of feet. From the valley 
the full height of the mountain can 
rarely be seen, but from every col the 
famous outlines are visible. That con- 
vex summit which rises above all 
the others, is the Barre des Ecrins. It 
looks like the bow] of a spoon of which 
the lower half is buried in the huge 
Glacier Blanc—thin, narrow, frozen, 
the steely edge cut out sharply against 
the sky. The snow is a mere sprink- 
ling, and beneath it the rocks are cov- 
ered with that almost imperceptible 
film of ice which is the enemy of the 
mountaineers; the crest, half the 
length of which must be traversed in 
crossing the summit, is rotten; the 
stones tremble beneath the climber’s 
feet, and one ill-considered movement 
will send them crashing down the im- 
mense slopes, either to the right or to 
the left, for a knife-edge divides the 
watersheds. A vicious mountain, 
beautiful and terrible, changeful of 
mood, offering to the Alpinist every 
variety of difficulty, rock and snow and 
ice, and leaving him when he has con- 
quered it, with a reluctant sense that 
his victory is due rather to fortunate 
circumstances than to his own prow- 
ess—a little mist in one place, a scrap 
of ice in another, a quivering rock, 
more or less, and he must have inevi- 
tably turned back discomfited. So the 
Barre des Ecrins sends a Parthian shot 
after him and hits the mark. 

While you are on its summit, turn 
to the east and consider the barrier of 
peaks in front. You can almost lean 
across and touch them—the Pelvoux, 
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the Pic sans Nom, the Aile-froide—so 
narrow is the Glacier Noir between. 
The colossal crest is hacked like a saw; 
that clean wedge cut straight out of 
the Pic sans Nom is well named; it is 
the Coup de Sabre of some primeval 
giant before our feeble race was born 
into the East. Beneath you the Gla- 
cier Noir, a black river of the stones 
which once crowned the crumbling 
summits, winds down to its confluence 
with the Glacier Blanc, the spotless 
stream of ice which washes the north- 
ern side of the Ecrins and ends in a 
mile of séracs, a gigantic frozen tor- 
rent. I know no more wonderful Al- 
pine scene than the junction of these 
two—the one all dark between’ the 
darker walls of rock, the other shining 
glistening white, with the brilliant 
snow slopes for its banks, and both 
gnawing pitilessly at the peaks above 
them, slowly reducing the proud ridges 
to chaotic heaps of stones. The beauty, 
the horror, the long-drawn tragedy of 
the mountains strikes cold, like a 
breath of their glaciers, into your 
heart. 

Turn northwards and you shall see 
the queen of the Dauphiné, the Meije. 
Unrivalled from every point of the 
compass the height of Alpine magnifi- 
eence is struck by the Meije; whether 
from La Grave you look upon the 
glacier-covered northern face, or, from 
the Etancons valley, upon the southern 
wall of rock, or from the Pic Occiden- 
tal, that black spire which surmounts 
the whole, you survey the famous crest 
of teeth which stoops over the glacier 
2,000 feet below, and hangs from the 
northern ice slopes by such an incredi- 
ble miracle of balance that the first foot 
that pressed it, one would think, must 
send it thundering down the precipice. 
The Meije held out three years longer 
than the Matterhorn against the moun- 
taineer; grim tales of hairbreadth 
escape and sudden disaster hang round 
every crag. Down that precipice on 
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the furthest tooth the brothers Zsig- 
mondy descended like spiders on the end 
of their rope, the wind swaying them 
from side to side, flinging them now 
over La Bérarde, now over L@# Grave, 
before they could alight on the pointed 
rocks below. There is the place on the 
southern wall where Emile Zsigmondy 
fell, ten days later, and paid with his 
life tribute for ‘this victory to the Meije. 
Further to the west is the ledge on 
which many a caravan has passed a 
night of snow and bitter cold; in the 
Grand Couloir below, Thorant and 
Payerne fell, after such a night, and 
perished on the glacier. They also paid 
a price for victory. Thorant and Zsig- 
mondy lie buried in St. Christophe; it 
is a sort of immortality to die upon a 
mountain and lie buried at its foot. No 
climber that passes but casts his bunch 
of edelweiss upon the grave, and the 
feeling of compassion which the lonely 
resting-place inspires is enhanced by 
a lively sense of his own perils. There 
he lies, the bold forerunner, the eager 
life is hushed and still; the eternal 
hills are his tombstone, and every win- 
ter the snows renew his shroud. I also 
pitied and laid down my tributé when 
1 passed through St. Christophe, 
though my dangers were over, for I 
had traversed the Meije two days be- 
fore. 

It is not of danger that you think 
when you look back upon the Meije; 
once climbed, the mountain becomes a 
friend. It is an honest mountain; it 
looks difficult and it is difficult, but in 
a straightforward fashion. There are 
no avalanches, no falling stones—the 
tourists, only, fall from its sides, and 
that not often. The rock is solid; you 
can hang your life on every projection 
in the Great Wall-—-indeed, you must 
hang it upon most—in the firm assur- 
ance that the Meije will take care of 
you. If she does not want you she 
will cast a thin veil of snow over the 
Pic Occidental; that is her signal—you 
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are not to come. There is ice in the 
tiny crevices—no man can climb there. 
True, the storms come suddenly and 
often out of a clear sky, but what 
great isolated peak is not the home of 
thundercloud and snowstorm? The 
Meije is frank and loyal as well as 
beautiful; I look back to all my deal- 
ings with her with profound satisfac- 
tion, and I do homage from afar. No 
one would wish to claim victory over 
her; the mountaineers remain her 
slave, but willingly, gladly. 

With such barriers as the Meije and 
the Ecrins between village and village, 
it is not wonderful that intercourse 
should be small. Each village is, in 
fact, a self-sufficient community, cut 
off partially in summer, almost com- 
pletely in winter, from its neighbors 
and the outer world. All the inhabi- 
tants are related, and two or three 
family names suffice for each commu- 
nity—Juge, Pic, Mathon, and Faure in 
La Grave, Rodier and Gaspard in La 
Bérarde, Ture in Les Ptages, Castillan 
in Villard d’Aréne. I could hear of no 
other inhabitants in these two last, but 
as Castillan has thirteen children, the 
population is increasing. Moreover, 
the same families go on from genera- 
tion to generation, the propriété tying 
them down, and the Alpine records of 
thirty years ago read, in that respect, 
like an account of to-day. Your inn- 
keeper is the son of Mr. Whymper’s; 
your guide’s father was the man who 
made the first ascent of such and such 
a summit; indeed, the Gaspard who, 
in 1877, first reached the top of the 
Meije is a guide still, “le Pére Gaspard 
marche encore,” as his countryfolk say 
proudly. The standard of comfort, 
however, has risen considerably, to 
judge from the tales of the pioneers, 
and the standard of honesty has risen 
yet more. 

Among the many dozens of peaks and 
glaciers which lie within a stone’s 
throw of one another, there is one 
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which offers more than the usual inter- 
est, both to the climber and to the 
lover of mountains from below. To 
the north of the Romanche valley lie 
three pyramids of rock, the most con- 
spicuous objects in the middle distance 
of every view from the Pelvoux sum- 
mits. They are the Aiguilles d’Arve, 
the Northern small and dwarfed by its 
fellows, the Central straight and tall 
and slender, the Southern taller still 
and bending over at the top, like a 
fountain before it falls, this bend 
marking the celebrated mauvais pas, 
where the first man mounts on the 
shoulders of him who follows. No one 
should pass through La Grave without 
going up to the foot of the Aiguilles 
d’Arve, for the sake of the desolate. 
I might almost say repellant, scenery 
which they dominate. The path leads 
for two hours up a dreary, shallow, 
grass valley, without a tree .n it, and 
with nothing but the interminable col 
in front. There is no sign of an Aigu- 
ille, and before you reach the top you 
have almost persuaded yourself that 
the pinnacles you saw from the Meije 
were the result of a mirage. But at 
the top of the col the most singular of 
views is disclosed. You stand at the 
end of what was once a great moun- 
tain lake, and is now a bed of stones, 
with a swift, deep stream running 
through it; on either side the hills rise 
1,500 feet or more—as sheer as hills 
can be which are not absolutely pre- 
cipitous—an immense barren circle on 
the ridges of which the contorted lines 
of the rock are all that the eye has to 
dwell upon. At the further end, the 
circle is broken by a depression over 
which passes a dingy glacier, and 
above it, guardian of the waste, tow- 
ers and nods the Southern Aiguille. 
The effect, especially at dusk, is al- 
most indescribable. The Aiguille is 
surely some evil wizard, bending down 
his head to look at the desolation he 
has wrought, the empty lake bed, the 
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silent, horrible loneliness. The twisted 
rocks have writhed with horror at the 
deed, and have been fixed forever in 
their final agony. Go at dusk to the 
Col Lombard, and you shall see the 
grinning skeleton of a world. 

The middle of September’ usually 
brings climbing to an end in that land 
of storms. A sharp, cold night had 
already warned me, but I had set my 
heart on the one climb more which is 
so dear to us all, and started off for 
the Club hut kept by Castillan, him of 
the many children. It was cold and 
the clouds were hurrying across the 
sky, lashed by a strong north wind. 
We met Castillan coming down, and 
he shook his head at us. 

“C’est le nord qui pousse,” said Ma- 
thon, apologetically, the north wind 
being usually a harbinger of fine 
weather. 

“C’est bien le nord qui pousse,” re- 
turned Castillan, “mais c’est le temps 
d’orage qui donne.” 


The Nineteenth Century. 
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He was right, alas! The north wind 
pushed so hard that night that it near- 
ly pushed the hut down; at dawn the 
snow was lying low on all the foothills, 
and the running streams round us were 
frozen. We put on our nailed boots 
—and walked home. 

How reluctantly one leaves the 
Dauphiné. What is the spell that the 
country weaves so skilfully? There 
are none of the softer Alpine beauties, 
none of the rich, sweet meadows and 
the picturesque chalets of Switzerland, 
the pinewoods of the Tyrol—and yet it 
has a magic of its own which is as 
potent as these. The desolate valleys 
are decked out with delightful remin- 
iscences, the screes of stones lie 
smoothly in the imagination, the naked 
rocks are soft to the foot of memory. 
“C’est comme ca,” as Mathon says; 
one takes up knapsack and ice-axe and 
gets one’s feet in a well-remembered 
mountain-path—et voila qu’on est con- 
tent! 

Gertrude Lowthian Bell. 
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Out in the night the lamb that wandered wide 
Heard faint and far the Shepherd’s loving cry. 
In the gray dawn, upon the bleak hillside, 
He found it, like to die. 


“Did He at all reproach thee, little lamb, 
That thou hadst brought Him such a weary way?” 
“Nay, He caressed me, but I know I am 
No more to go astray. 


“For up the steep ways, where my feet would slip, 
He bore me, clinging carefully, and yet 
Each rock He touched with foot or firm hand-grip 
With His warm blood was wet. 


“And though He smiled and said no word of blame, 
That blood reproached me all the way we went. 
’Twas shed becauce I wandered, and with shame 


I do indeed repent.” 


Sunday Magazine. Katharine A. Brock. 
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Letters from Natal and the Cape 
frontier show that, when not marching 
or fighting, our officers and soldiers 
find abundance of interest in the natur- 
al history of South Africa. The Tu- 
gela Valley is famous for its birds and 
flowers; and, at least, one excellent col- 
lection of the former was made by 
members of the field force and sent 
home before the investment of Lady- 
smith. Botany on the battlefield, or 
very near to it, has been the amuse- 
ment of many of those at the front, 
who, to their surprise, found that at 
no great distance were valleys and 
glens gay with scarlet and deep-blue 
flowers, with erythrinas, plumbago, 
and wild gardenias. On the far wes- 
tern frontier, before the battles of Bel- 
mont and Modder River, herds of 
springbucks were seen crossing the 
flats between the two armies, and the 
tales of old South African travel 
seemed almost to live again in sight of 
our troops. Deep was the interest of 
the “Tommies” when flocks of real 
locusts came flying in myriads across 
the plain and over the camp. They 
darkened the air above the Guards’ 
quarters. ‘Real locusts, they were; we 
have been shying sticks at them all 
day,” writes one enthusiastic private 
among the Coldstreams to ‘his family 
circle. Veterans of the Crimea will re- 
call, with a smile, the brighter days of 
spring after the winter of discontent 
had passed, when parties of officers 
rode out and found the Tchernaya Val- 
ley gay with brilliant flowers, and 
how one distinguished and = scientific 
officer, with aide-de-camps and order- 
lies in attendance, rode to view the 
enemy’s encampments across the river 
with a rare and enormous locust, rival- 
ling in dimensions that which sur- 


mounts Sir Thomas Greshain’s Royal 
Exchange, securely pinned to the most 
prominent part of his saddle. One of 
the first victims of the bombardment 
of Ladysmith was Mr. Stark, who was 
engaged in the serious study of South 
African ornithology. He had just com- 
pleted a handbook of the birds of 
South Africa, while Mr. W. L. Sclater, 
Curator of the Cape Town Museum, 
and son of the distinguished naturalist 
who is secretary of the Royal Zoologi- 
cal Society, is engaged in writing a 
similar volume on the South African 
beasts. Mr. Stark was killed by a shell 
as he was leaving the hotel door, and, 
when falling, called out, “Take care of 
my cat.” It was said that the last 
word was not finished, and that he in- 
tended to say “catalogue.” But he was 
not compiling a catalogue of birds, and 
had found and rescued a cat which had 
been abandoned by its owners, and 
which he had kept at the hotel. 

Mr. Stark’s volume is not yet pub- 
lished, but a useful little book on the 
birds of Natal and Northern Cape Col- 
ony, including most of the districts 
now the seat of war, has just been pub- 
lished in Pietermaritzburg by Messrs. 
R. B. and J. D. S. Woodward (Davis and 
Son, Pietermaritzburg, 2s. 6d.). The 
birds of these regions are curiously 
mixed. Many, like the shrikes, fly- 
catchers and swallows, recall our fa- 
miliar birds. Our English cuckoo and 
English swallow actually migrate as 
far as this far Southern continent. In 
contrast with these are others not ex- 
celled in briHiant plumage by the birds 
of the tropics, and in the same Colony 
in which our common, red-backed 
shrike makes its winter home are the 
magnificent purple and green turacos, 
or plantain-eaters, and sun-birds, which 





























rival the brilliant hues of the humming 
birds. Whole tribes of different fly- 
catchers, warblers, and shrikes inhabit 
the bush. Some of the bush-warblers’ 
nests are triumphs of architecture. One 
stitches its nest on every side to leaves 
of laurels by spider-web silk; another 
sews its home to the leaves of tall 
weeds by threads of grass. The emer- 
ald cuckoo, which has a note much like 
that of our cuckoo, only with both syl- 
lables “‘long’’—‘‘coo-coo”’—lays its eggs 
in the nests of the Karoo sparrows. 
The brilliant Whydah finches are well 
known in English aviaries. There are 
hoopoes, many kingfishers, some of 
which live mainly on locusts, and do 
not touch fish, honey-guides, and 
swarms of kites and buzzards. One of 
the best-known birds is a large, gray 
shrike, called the “Fiscal.” The “Fis- 
eal” was a Dutch magistrate with a 
large discretion in the matter of capi- 
tal punishment, and the ways of this 
shrike rendered the name appropriate. 
It twists off the heads of smaller birds, 
quarters their bodies, and impales them 
on convenient thorns. English colon- 
ists call it “Johnny Hangman.” When 
kept in a cage, it will hang up its food 
in this way if proper hooks are provid- 
ed. It flourishes in spite of the reclam- 
ation of the Colony, and has estab- 
lished itself in the parks and public 
gardens of the towns. The familiar 
birds of everyday life, those which cor- 
respond to the species best known at 
home, are always matter of interest in 
a strange land. In Natal the place of 
our rook is taken by the black crow, 
which is gregarious, and increases, just 
as our rook does, on cultivated land, 
whence its Colonial name of “corn 
crow.” Besides this South African 
rook there is a white-necked raven, 
which has the habits of our carrion 
crow. Before the appearance of rin- 
derpest it was very common. But, like 
the vultures, these carrion crows were 
poisoned by eating the flesh of the oxen 
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killed by the plague, and died off in 
numbers. The great vulture of the 
hills, the “Aarvogel,” was seen both at 
Magersfontein and at Modder River, 
soaring over the kopjes. It is the same 
bird as the griffon vulture of Southern 
Europe, almost the largest of the flesh- 
eating birds of the Old World. Nor 
must the secretary-bird be forgotten, 
which is protected by law, and almost 
domesticated on many farms, on ac- 
count of its reptile-killing habits, or the 


“smoke-bird,” a black shrike, which 
follows the bush fires and feeds on 
roasted insects and_ grilled mice. 


Though our English swallow flies as 
far south as the old Colony, the domes- 
tic swallow of South Africa is the red 
swallow. Its head and back above the 
tail are red, like the throat of the Eng- 
lish swallow. Like the latter, it is a 
home favorite. The Colonists put up 
boards as supports for its nest, and 
encourage it in every way. The direct 
services which it renders in keeping 
down the number of mosquitos and 
flies would entitle it to protection if 
sentiment did not make the same 
claim. The Cape canary, the best song- 
bird of the Colonies, is common in the 
gardens round Pietermaritzburg, while 
on the Tugela a large yellow canary is 
found. The common canary comes in 
spring, and has a small relation, the 
“mealie-bird,” which lives mainly in 
the patches of Indian corn. So much 
has been written on the disappearance 
of the large game of South Africa, that 
its absence will not surprise our soldier 
naturalists. But the beautiful little 
klipspringer, the African chamois, is 
still common in the Drakensberg, and 
the baboons find a home on the big 
rocky ranges. We wonder whetuer the 
baboon kept at De Aar Junction is still. 
alive. It had been taught to open and 
close the points on the railway, and 
was a famous animal in those parts. 
It was reported that among the cas- 
ualties at Modder River were several 
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cases of snake-bite. This is not un- 
likely, for the men were lying and 
crawling on the hot plain where 
snakes love to bask. The snakes 
of South Africa are both common 
and deadly. Cobras of all sizes, 
and ranging in color from pale 
yellow to black, are perhaps the most 
active and dangerous. One the Boers 
call the “spitting snake,” and declare 
that it can spit the venom which oozes 
from its fangs. Perhaps this belief 
should be ranged with the stories told 
by Lucan in his “Pharsalia” of the 
snakes which caused great losses to the 
rebel army in North Africa. He de- 
clares, among other things, that one 
bit an ensign’s spear, and that the ven- 
om ran up the handle and affected his 
arm! Ultimately the services of a 
snake-charming tribe were secured— 
probably the descendants of the race 
who performed before Pharaoh—and 
they quieted the fears of the soldiers. 


The Spectator. 


To Eton. 





The “Ring Hals,” a large and veno- 
mous black and white snake, is also be- 
lieved to “spit poison.” It is “much 
respected” everywhere So are the 
“hornesman,” or horned viper, and the 
berg adder. The big pythons are said 
to have disappeared from the old Col- 
ony, in spite of a curious belief com- 
mon to natives and whites that the 
killing of one always brings bad luck. 
The greatest enemies of the snakes are 
the kites and eagles, especially the 
tawny eagles. These, and a very fine 
black eagle called the Verreeux eagle, 
are common on the lower slopes of the 
Drakensberg. If the fortunes of war 
change in Natal, soldier naturalists 
may be interested to know that the lat- 
ter bird breeds close to the Upper Tu- 
gela falls, on a cliff eight hundred feet 
high. Young eaglets from such an 
eyrie would be a trophy worthy of a 
Roman legion. 





TO ETON. 


Mother of men, my mother, fair and free, 
And gracious—and shall I, thy servant raise 
Faint voice to swell thy immemorial praise? 





Eton, whose mightiest sons are bold to be 

Thy champions, and thy humblest children’s plea 
For greatness, is thy greatness. Time, that lays 
Hard hands on camp and castle, smiles and stays 

His ruinous course to crown and quicken thee. 


Some vast unshaken spirit seems to brood 
Among thy halls, beside thy silver stream, 
Old as old time, and young as yesterday, 
Which to thy teeming sons doth hourly say, 
“High be thy hope, my child, and pure thy dream, 
“Laugh and be glad—have leisure to be good!” 
A. C. Benson. 
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Dr. Nansen has nearly completed the 
scientific records of his famous Arctic 
expedition, and they will be published 
by the Messrs. Longmans, in a series 
of “memoirs.” 


“Love’s Comedy” has been widely 
described as “Ibsen’s latest play,” but 
it is onlv the latest to be translated 
into English. The original was begun 
in 1855, and published in 1862. 


Mr. Hugh Clifford, whose name is 
familiar to the readers of this maga- 
zine, has been appointed Governor of 
British North Borneo, an appointment 
which should yield excellent literary 
as well as political results. 


Professor Sayce, the distinguished 
Egyptologist, carries on his studjés 
and does his writing under the t 
congenial conditions, in his own luxur- 
ious sailing-boat on the Nile. He has 
with him a library of a thousand vol- 
umes. 


Count Leo Tolstoi is reported to 
have been much impressed with Mr. 
Ernest Howard Crosby’s “Plain Talk 
in Psalm and Parable,” and has writ- 
ten to the author indicating his pur- 
pose to have some of the pieces trans- 
lated into Russian. 


Seventy authors are said to have col- 
laborated inthe preparation of “The 
International Geography,” which the 
Appletons are about publishing. The 
aim of the book is to present in a single 
compact volume an authoritative con- 
spectus of the science of geography and 
the condition of the countries of the 
world at the end of the nineteenth 
century. 





Some one has recently chided an 
English publisher for issuing a volume 
of poems by the late Mathilde Blind, 
under the title “The Ascent of Man,” 
on the ground that the title had been 
pre-empted by Professor Drummond. 
But it appears that Miss Blind’s poem 
was first published in 1889, while Pro- 
fessor Drummond’s lectures did not 
appear until 1894. 


Miss Alice C. Fletcher, who has made 
a special study of Indian character 
and customs, is about to publish, 
through Messrs. Small, Maynard & 
Co., a volume called “Indian Story and 
Song from North America,” in which 
she brings together thirty typical 
songs, most of them gathered from 
the Pawnees and Omahas. In each 
case she gives both words and music, 
with an account of the legend or cere- 
monial on which the song is based. 


There seems to be a specialization in 
charity, as well as in study and in 
business. Mr. Rockefeller, for exam- 
ple, directs most of his gifts to col- 
leges; while Mr. Carnegie has a pen- 
chant for libraries. A list of Mr. Car- 
negie’s gifts to American libraries dur- 
ing 1899 reaches the remarkable total 
of $3,503,500; and ranges from a gift 
of $500 to a library at Bucyrus, Ohio, 
to one of $1,750,000 for one at Pitts- 
burg. Mr. Carnegie seems determined 
to exemplify his principle that it is a 
disgrace to die rich. 


A new and much elaborated edition 
of that valuable work, “Old Land- 
marks and Historic Fields of Middle- 
sex,” by Samuel Adams Drake, is pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., with the 
title “Historic Mansions and Highways 
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Around Boston.” The rapid changes 
which the neighborhood has undergone 
of late years make this revision almost 
a necessity, and great care has been 
taken to bring all descriptions and dl- 
rections up to the present time in accu- 
racy of detail. The book was always 
most entertaining, and in itself con- 
stitutes almost a complete history of 
the period just before and after “Bun- 
ker Hill.” The many fine illustrations 
of historic buildings make It of great 
interest to readers who are unfamiliar 
with eastern Massachusetts. 


Even the unimaginative mind recog- 
nizes the pecullar charm which the 
legends of Acadia exercise over their 
readers. A new collection of Acadian 
stories, “By the Marshes of Minas,” 
only strengthens the Impression that 
Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts has the art 
of weaving into his short stories 
something of the same fascination. 
One believes that his valiant men, 
and his’ spirited maidens, his 
fighters, intriguers, and lovers, would 
in just such fashion face the hard- 
ships of their always-perilous life; 
and there is, withal, a daintiness and 
grace about these sketches that yet 
does not at all detract from the vigor- 
ous effect of the book as a whole. (Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co.) 


A book whose title suggests the 
Charles and Mary Lamb stories, but 
which is, nevertheless, unique and 
wholly independent in Its purpose, is 
A. T. Quiller-Couch’s “Historical Tales 
from Shakespeare.” Striking and 
well-known characters, from Corio- 
lanus and Julius Cesar to King John, 
and the Richards and Henrys of Eng- 
land reappear in dramatic scenes based 
on those of the plays themselves. But 
there is less philosophy to baffle boy- 
ish minds, a vivid and accurate his- 
torical setting, and a more simple ap- 
peal to the patriotism of young readers 
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~Wwhom it Is Mr. Quiller-Couch's special 
aim to interest. The style is direct 
and pleasing, with an unpretentious- 
ness that will disarm even a carp- 
ing Shakespearean student. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, publishers.) 


Among the spring announcements of 
Scribners are anew volume of essays 
called “The Ways of Men,” by Eliot 
Gregory, otherwise known as the 
“Idler” of the New York Evening Post, 
and the author of that charming vol- 
ume, “Workdly Ways and Byways;” 
a volume of ten “Smith College Sto- 
ries,” by Josephine Dodge Daskam; a 
book of verse by Dr. Henry Van Dyke; 
a story of Yale life called “Boys and 
Men,” by Richard Holbrook; a new 
story by Bthel Wharton called “The 
Touchstone;” and two books of short 
stories, “The Monk and the Dancer,” 
by Arthur Cosslett Smith, and “Stories 
of the Bast Side’—the east side of 
New York being the locality meant— 
by Robert Shackleton. Mr. William 
Archer’s study of “The American 
Stage” is also on the Scribner list. 


The lively and headstrong daughter 
of a British general, who comes to 
share her father’s fortunes in America, 
fortified by a pious zeal to crush down 
“Mr. Washington” and all his tribe, is 
the entertaining heroine of Elizabeth 
N. Barrow’s “The Fortune of War,” 
which Henry Holt and Co. publish. 
Certain aspects of the times are vivid- 
ly pictured, especially life at the head- 
quarters of the two armies, the camp- 
life of the “patriots” and the treatment 
of prisoners on board British prison- 
ships. In this last problem Mistress 
Eate finds herself unexpectedly inter- 
ested, and the plot turns upon her au- 
dacious attempt to set free a young 
Quaker, a major in the American 
army, whose sister has become her 
dearest friend, and for whom she braves 
an exciting succession of perils. 





